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INDIA: TODAY AND TOMORROW 
By Sim Punctva, Grirrivus, €.1.£. 


‘To many with knowledge of India recent events therein and the part played in them 
His "Maajeaty's Government must seem to be the abandonment of an ideal—the 
ideal of a united India, ‘To others of us, however, they teem rather to be an awaken- 
ing co realty, « recognition for the first time of the full implications of self-govera- 
ment. For thirty years we have allowed ourselves to suffer from confusion of thought 
over this matter—we have tried to reconcile the irreconcilable, and to pretend that, 
while we must give India full self-government, we could in some mysterious fashion 
ition the new India, It seems to us that a unitary Government of India must be 
Brescrved just anit had seemed to us at an earlier stage chat we must give India el 
goverament in the form of responsible parli government. We have recently 
come to realize that once we had upon full, unqualified self-government for 
India, our views as to the form of that Government were wholly irrelevant. That 
realization has led us, however, reluctantly to abandon the idea that there must be a 
unitary government in India—possil 4a he course of time the conception of 
parliamentary form of government for India will als have to be abandoned—bin 
that will not be our business. 

‘At this juncture, when there is nothing that we can do about the Indian problem, 
we can profitably take stock of the position, and sce how the present state of affairs 
as beed reached. Four epochtoaking pronouncements Ia die lar thirey years have 
each made a conuibution to it. 1 refer to the Montagu pronouncement of August 20, 
1919, the Cripps offer of 1942, the Prime Minister's statement of February 20 and the 
recent policy statement of June 3. I want briefly to examine what contribution each of 
these pronouncements made, 


Succassiva Srsczs 


In essence, the Montagu pronouncement was chrecfold—in the first place it laid 
down respoasible self-government as the goal for India, and it ie worth while rememn- 
bering that this was a complete break with everything said on the subject before by 
British statesmen. Secondly, it made it clear that the British Parliament was to 
judge when India was ripe for the next step forward, and India was, as it were, put 
fon probation, ‘Thirdly, {ndia wag, according to the pronouncement, to remain withi 
the Bets Empire. Onder the Mobiagu Stheme thy extherity of Pasilamene was to 
be there ultimately guiding and cantrolling India's destinies. It has become fathion- 
able to decry the system of. diarchy inaugurated under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms, but it is now beginning to be realized that some kind of probationary 
period, during which Indian public men could gain experience of the working of 
the parliamentary system, was essential. 

T shall not stop to speak of the 1935 reforms, for they were but » logical extension 
of what went ‘they introduced no new principle relevant to our discussion . 
today and they of Parliament. 

Vor. XLT. g - 
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By 1942, when the war had affected the Indian situation in many striking ways, it 
was recognized that the time had come to terminate the probat iod. Sir 
Stafford Cripps told the people af India that they ‘were at Koer facir own 
Consntution, and that, provided adequate protection for minorities was made, His 
Majesty's Government would accept that situation. Secondly, India was told rhat’she 
could please herself whether she stayed within the Empire of not—and it is surprising 
how inadequately it has been realized that there are few if any parallels in history 10 
a declaration of this kind from a ruling . Thirdly, the principle of partition 
of India was more than half hinted at by the provision that Provinces which 30 
wished could secede from the Constitution when it was framed. The important 
point, however, is that all these proposals of the Cripps offer were dependent on 


agreement between the Indian parties. That agreement was never forthcoming. 





‘Tun Nazp rox Daciion 

By February this year it had become abundantly clear that af we held up self- 
government for India until agreement was reached between ihe parties, we might 

ave to wait for ever. In the meantime, the position in India was intolerable from 
our point of view. Administration was breaking down, communal fecling was 
bitter beyond description, and we were in the position of being responsible for the 
welfare of India, but being entirely unable to discharge that responsibility in prac- 
tice. His Majesty's Government were rightly determined to end this situation, and 
so in the statement of February ao the Prime Minister frankly abandoned partition 
as a conilition precedent to full self The problem of partition was not 
dealt with in any definite sense in this pronouncement, though it was made clear 
that the possibility of partition was present in the Prime Minister's mind, 
On June 3 the fourth and last stage was reached. I need not discuss the details 
‘of the scheme now being operated. It 18 enough to remember that it definuely 
accepted the Muslim demand for the partition of India. 

In thete four great pronouncements Britain had one by one abandoned the candi- 
tions which thirty years carlicr had been attached to the promise of self-government 
Pritain's right to determine the form of Gavernment, the insistence that India should 
remain within the Empire, the assumption that the parties must agree before self- 
government could be given, and officially the assumption that the unity of India 
‘muat be maintained one by one all these ideas had been abandoned. It is interest- 
ing to note in passing that oace we had abandoned agreement as a condition precedent 
to self-yavernment, some measure of agreement, though a grudging one, was in fact 
reached. 









Tus Iwoxrmeomvox Prax 

‘These then are the steps by which through thirty years the present position has 
been reached. What are the salient testures of the present scheme? ‘They soem to 
me to be five in number. 

In the first place, self-government is now to be granted, not at some remote period, 
or even lvy June next year but hese and now. In my view this decison on the part 
of His Majesty's Gavernment is beyond question right. Power has already passed 
completely into Indian hands in practice, and what we are doing now is little more 
than bringing theory into line with fact.” The nature of the change which took place 
when the interim Government was established has perhaps not been generally realized. 
Before that the Viceroy's Council was a collection of individuals dependent for their 
office on the pleasure of the Viceroy—-however eminent they might be, they knew, 
and the world knew, that the Viceroy was master of the Government of India. When 
the interim Goverament was formed, King net of ce individual, but of 
men put in to represent the great partics ‘State, they ceased in fact to be the 
Viceroy’s men, and they ceased in practice to be liable to removal because they die- 
agreed with the Viceroy. The Viceroy had ceased to be the master of thr Govern- 
tment, and power had completely passed. 

His Majesty's Government was thus powerless to contro) events in India—and 
this war of the utmost consequence, for at that particular time communal passion 
‘was higher tham it had ever been before, and it le no exaggeration, to say that the 
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hele easton: ended this pouson and bronght Geary at ie mils face Mare 
self-government is position into line with fact. Moce- 
sree for the fest time, it bought more reality into Indsan politics, 
Parrerion Accerrz> 

"The next characteristic of the scheme is its frank acceptance of partition. 
Partition must not be thought of as some recent innovation by Mr. Jinnah—it is 
really in line with the whole course af Muslim fears and suspicions since the founda- 
tion of Tndian National Congress sisty years ago. ‘The Muslims as politicians i 
India have, above all things, been realists, and after a period in which they play 
about with the idea of various kinds of mfeguards—meightage in the assemblies, 
safeguarding clauses in the Constitution, a weak centre and the like—they realized 
that as long as there were three Hindus to one Muslim no theoretical safeguards 
would in fact protect them under a unitary Government, Further empha 
to their fears by the intransigence of the Congress Party from 1937 onwards. It had 
been hoped that when the more or less autonomous provincial Governments were 
formed in 1937 the Mustims would be given an honoured place in the Cabinets of 
the mainly Congress Governments and would receive fair treatment in the Provinces, 
Neither of these hopes materialized, and, as is well known, the Muslims have made 
very serious allegations regarding the weatment which they in fact suffered ot that 

riod, 


Tt i» not necessary to discuss whether the allegations are true—the simple fact is 
that Muslims believed them, and so the gulf grew ever wider. The 1946 elections to 
the Central Assembly, fought as they were on the issuc of partition and on the 
slogan, ‘‘Islam in Danger,” resulted in the capture of every single Muslim seat by 
the Muslim League. It was above afl things a hoary 4 for Pakistan, and from that 
time onwards it is difficult to see how anybody could have failed to regard Pakistan 
as inevitable, It is not necessary here for me to comment on Mr, }innah's two-nation 
theory, nor in any case am I competent to discuss the many abstruse questions involved 
in determining nationality. The important thing is char today there is 0 scparate 
Hindu and Muslim group consciousness—they think of themselves as separate 

ples, Again, even apart from the specific quarrel between the Congress and the 
Qiattim League, was it ever rea: to hope that a country ot the size and 
heterogeneity of India could form a single State except under the influence of some 
forcign ruler? We have at last ac ‘this necessity and are awakened to reality. 


Two Doxtntons 


The third feature of the t scheme is that India and Pakiston are to start 
on a Dominion basis rather than outside the Empire, though they have full freedom 
to decide whether to stay with us or choose complete independence whenever 
Tike, There is much advantage in this arrangement. Fveryone of us hete would be 
gid to we the two Indias remain within the Commonwealth, and iti right vherefore 

at the onus should be firmly upon therm of deciding this matter, Moreover, one of 
the most difficult of India’s problems in the early period of self-government will be 
that of defence. It is clearly easice for us vo give the neccnary auvstance and assur. 
ances to the two Dominions than it would be to two forcign powers. ‘The position 
would, however, be difficult if one part of India wished to remain in the Common- 
wealth and another part wished to leave it—or, indeed, if both wished ta remain but 
were openly hostile to each other. This whole matter will require the most careful 
consideration by His Majctty’s Government at a later stage. 

‘The fourth characteristic of the scheme is that the States arc left completely aut 
of it, im the sense that the building up of the new Government of India and Pakistan 
does not depend on their acquiescence or co-operation. 1 welcome this feature 
heartily; to my way of thinking it is a great improvement upon the 1935 scheme. 
Looking back now it is easy to see what a misfortune it was that the establishment 
of federation in British tndia was made conditional upon the accession of half the 
Princes. But for that stipulation the federation could have been got going in 1937 
and ail our subsequent problems would have heen much eased. I am profoundly 
thankful that the mistake has not been repeated. 
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‘The fifth and most regrettable point of the present scheme is that any attempt on 
our part at protecting the minorities has been ‘Sandoned. In every previous ateript 
in establishing self-government for India we have made that a cardinal point, but 
for my own part 1 have always regarded our past attitude in this matter as wholly 
unreal. You cannot at one and the same time establish self-government and still 

to protect particular sections of the community. It is in my view unfortunate that 
we ever gave to the minorities—as indeed to the Princes—promises and assurances 
which we could never have carried out effectively. 


Quzsrions on ne Furvae 


I have spoken of the past and of the present, and 1 shall be expected to say some- 
thing of the future. If this were certain to be my last appearance in this room I 
might be rash enough to indulge in prophecy, but I am Tely to come back here 
from time to time, and I feel fairly certain that i{ I attempt any dogmatic forecasts 
now | should find myself much emharrsssed by having to explain in future that what 
L said today did not mean what it secms to mean. I propose therefore not to make 
forecasts but to ask a few questions about the future. The first question in every- 
body's mind is, " Will partition endure?” and there are those who hope that a sense 
of common interest will bring it to a speedy end. My own belief.is—and this is a 
more jxssimistic view than I took some time ago—that partition will probably 
continue. ‘The emotional factors making for the separation are more potent than 
the economic factors making for unity—and here Jet me say that in my view there has 
been much exaggeration of the economic difficulties likely to confront Pakistan, Mf 
the physical business of partition of the Punjab and Bengal is accomplished without 
too much bitterness and bloodshed than we may perhaps expect thal some measure 
of common action between Hindustan and Pakistan in regard to such matters a& 
defence, railways, custoins, and the like, will be taken. ‘There is, however, still the 
fear that the bitterness engendered in the process of purtition in the east and the west 
of india will be wo great a6 to make both Pakistan and Hindustan blind or indifferent 
to their material interests. If this should happen the resulting position would be 
deplorable indeed. . 

‘A second question in all our minds is as to the future of Calcutta. Perhaps the 
less 1 say about that today the better, but this 1 must say that, howcver strong may be 
the claim of the Hindus to Caleutta on logical grounds, the Muslims of East Pakistan 
regard it as vital to them and are not likely to give it up without a struggle. What 
form this steuggle will take or when it will occur I do not know. Linked with this 
is the questian of the nature of the connection between East and West Pakistan. For 
my own part I cannot sce that there can be any very elfective link betwecn them, and 
it seems to me sot improbable that ultimately there will be two separate countries in 
place of one Pakistan. 

It ia quite clear that division.of the Army is w take place. We may hope—we 
must hope—that some common arrangements for concerted defence will be made, 
fut we thould not, in iy view, be too Alamayed at the thought of the division of the 
(Army. It would no doubt be better if India had one arroyequally it would no doubt 
be better if Europe had one army—but it is no more a matter of surprise that India 
and Pakistan should have separate defence forces than that France and Italy should 
practise a similar situation. 








Revations wira Barras 


T cannot undertake to forecast on the probable future relations between Pakistan 
and India and ourselves. ‘The common guess is that Pakistan will stay inside the 
Commonwealth—and, indeed, she has good reasons for doing so. India has a more 
difficult decision to make, and I shalt not attempt to anticipate that decision. Much 
as all of us would welcome these two new Dominions the positon is not going to 
be eatys if they stay with us they wall present ur with a liability which maybe 465. 
cule to discharge, and it impossible that their adherence to the Com- 
monwealth might result in changed and possibly weskened conception of the 
meaning of Dominionship. I have no doubt, , that it would be whally good 
for the peninsula if Pakistan and India remained within the Commonwealth. 
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Almost everybody I meet asks me whether the situation as regards law and order 
is Ukely wo go on deeriorsting indefinitely until it becomes intolerable. It we narual 
for us to assume that the maintenance of law and order depends on the existence of 
the British prop, but I much doubt whether that view is sound. The present 
demoralization of the services is understandable—indeed, the only marvel is that they 
have stood up #0 well to the intolerable strain of recent years, and I know that every- 
‘one in this room is conscious that we owe a profound debt of gratitude to the services. 
Demoralization was, however, inevitable in a long-drawn transition period, and that 
demoralization may well pass once the constitutional situation is finally defined, and 
every officer knows the character of the Government under which he wit] be serving 
in the years to come. The services may then take on a new lease of energy an 
morale, and here it is worth remembering that many Indian rulers in the past—as 
indeed many Indian Princes today_have shown themselves fully capable of main- 
taining a high standard of peace and tranquillity in their domains. roblem is, 
of course, complicated by the uncertainty as to the relations between Pakistan and 
India and the possibility that in some areas chaos may result from the struggle 
between them, ‘There will, however, be large areas aot closely affected by this ime, 
and 1 see no reason to be pessimistic about the maintenance of law and order in 
thove areas. 

Finally, there is the question of the States, and I know everybody in this room is 
expecting me to say what the States are going to do. I do not know myself, and 1 
doubt whether the Princes themselves know yet. Indeed, if they are wite, as they 
are, I suspect that their minds are not made up. They are likely to wait and see 
whether India and Pakistan are going to develop into stable, tranquil and enduring 
Statet, and if that curns out to be the case probably they will all find it desirable to 
ink themselves with one or the other. If, however, India and Pakistan seem to them 
to be unstable and with a doubtful survival value, the great States of South India 
will decide to hold aloof. In that case they will seck the hand of friendship from 
Britain, and in my view there will be a very heavy obligation on us to extend that 

nd. “It may well be, then, that the India of the furure will consist of five or six 
separate great countries organically independent of each other, but united either by 
Dominion relationship, or by the clout posible kind of treaty afiation with this 
great country and so the influence which Britain has exercised in India during the 
period of her rule may continue in another and better form now that rule is ended 
and a new chapter in our relationship commences. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A soit meeting of the East India Association and the Overseas was held on 

Tuesday, June 24, 1947, in the Hall of India, Overseas House, St. James's, S.W. 1, 

when Sir Pescevat, Grarrrtus, cua, read a peper entided “India: Today and 
‘omorrow.”” 


‘The Eant of Munsrea presided, and said that Sir Percival Griffiths was an old 
friend of the British community in India. He would congratulate him on his recent 
honour, which, was indicative of the fact chat his work in India ad been appreciated 
by the authorities at home. Sir Percival Griffiths was the leader of the British Grou 
in the Indian Assembly. India’s situation changed from hour to hour and mi 
could be learnt from someone who had just returned from that country. He hoped 
Sir Percival would be able to give some indication of the feeling of the European 
community and at the same time some indication of how he thought the future might 
develop from the policy which His Majesty's Government was pursuing in this 
country today. 


Sir Precivat Gatrrrens then read his paper. 
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The Cuatnuan said that it was realized that His Majesty’s Government had now 
to make decisions more momentous than ever before in the history of our connection 
with India, One could only trust that good statesmanship would prevail, and that 
those decisions would lead to a happier state than had existed in the Many of 
the audience would realize that all the decisions of Government bad rested in the 
past, and might rest in che immediate future, upon the loyalty, the courage, and the 
devotion of the Civil Servant in India. ‘This individual had performed a magnificent 
task for the last three years, under-staffed, never knowing which way the situation 
might develop, or how His Majesty's Government would view their proceedings. All 
these complications bad added to the difficulties of the permanent Civil Servant. 

He regretted, as had Sir Percival Griffiths, the partition of India; he thought it 
was one of the most lamentable decisions which hhad ever been reached. If India 
was divided there would have to be some agreement come to with regard to the 
customs, revenues, the railways, and telegraph services, and on the sterling 
blances., These were detail, but forthe future to be succesful they must be propesly 
deale with. 

Secondly, there were the States of India which occupied two-fifths of the total 
territory. His Majeny's Government had been the paramount Power, and now they 
were relinquishing paramountey they could not wansle it to one oc other ofthe Indian 
Governments which might be set up. What, then, was the position of these Statex? 
Could they decide to declare themselves independent quite apart from the remarks 
‘of Mz, Nehru or the satustaction of Mr. Jinnah? Were they capable of entering into 
discussion and negotiation with the British Government at home to decide uj 
treaty rights whereby the Government would guarantee them full defence against 
any external act of aggression? These Indian States might be of great valuc and 
great worth to the British Empire, and he felt it unfortunate that we had not come 
to some decision one way or the other in view of the gallant service they had ren- 
dered to the Commonwealth and Empire in the past. 

Lay, he thought Mr. Gandhi spoke a true word when he said, © Do not forgets 
by all means get rid of the Reitish, but be very careful that you do not have the United 
Nations in their place.” 


Sir Stantay Rezn, w.p., said that whilst he accepted the invitation of the chair 
man to join in the discussion he did so with trepidation. It used to be said that no 
man who had been five years out of India was competent to express an opinion on 
its political problems; it wax nearly ten years since he was in India. Now that time 
had been shortened to five weeks; Sir Percival Griffiths was wise in making his first 
pronouncement three days after his arrival in England. 

He would say at once that he associated himself 99 per cent. with what the 
speaker had said of receat developments in India, and with almost 99 per cent. of his 
forecast for the future, Was it le to maintain the unity of India, which all 
had so much at heart, and which was one of the great achievements of the British 
connection? Well, his memory went hack over 2 quarter of a century to a conversa 
tion with a wellknown Indian nationalist, Mr. Joseph Baphta, who, peaking of 
the Bornbay Presidency alone, remarked: “You cam keep this Grovince together ax 
a unit under a strong neutral Government; never under self-government.” If that 
was true of a single Province, even though it had strong provincial tradition, how 
much truer was it of India as a whole? He urged them to lay fast hold of the prin- 
ciple that the demand for self-government in India, which had reached fruition, was 
inherent in the British connection, inherent in the adoption of the English language 
as the medium of higher education, inherent in the slow development of representa 
tive forms of government. It was ized in the Declaration of August, 1917, 
when we defined the goal of oir polly as the exablblrnent of raponsibic - 
ment, and he bade them mark that these were the words of Austen Chamberlain 
and the cardinal ward, “ responsible,” was inserted by Lord Curzon, Was the attain- 
ment of full responsible government ‘with the maintenance of the unity 
of India, for which they all hoped, for which all had striven? His own conviction 
was that the last chance of reconciling self-government with unity was embodied in 
the great Act of 1935, and it was a tragedy that it was not implemented at the 
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centre. If he differed from Sir Percival it was in his criticism that it was an error 
to make the new federal Government conditional on the participation of one-third 
‘of the Indian States; the movement for the federation with the Indian States 
merged from the Indian members of the first Round-Table Conference voiced by 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru; it was an integral constituent in the scheme. The oppor 
tunity having been fost, it became painfully clear that self-government in India was 
unattainable without partition, much as they deplored it, but Britain could not 
impose it from without; it had come from within, from the two great Indian com- 
munities themselves by agreement. More: the germ of partition did not originate 
innah, nor was Pakistan a recent ment; it could be traced back 
to the late "nineties and the various phases of the pan-Islamic kbilafat movements. 
It had its roots deep down in history, religion, the social system, strengthened by 2 
profound feeling of economic insecurity. 

So with the establishment of selt-government partition had alas! become inevit- 
able, But when he examined the situation which had grown up with a century 
and a quarter of unified administration, he was sta; by the immensity of the 
problems involved. There was too a tendency to concentrate on the problem 
‘of defence. That was important, bur in the immediate absence of any potential 
‘enemy, not the most important; there had been separate provincial armies before. 
No; the great problems to his mind were those associated with the debt and the 
service of the debt; borrowing powers; posts, communications, and irrigation, not to 
ay the allocation of the sterling balances. Al] these were administrative problems 

immense complexity, demanding some form of common administration even 
with the division between the two inions. 

‘Now the crucial question arose—what would be the future relations of self- 

jerning, possibly independent India with Britain? ‘That he was convinced largely 

inged on the attitude of Parliament and the British people to these tremendous 
changes, So he asked them with ail the carnestness he could command, to treat 
these changes, whose ultimate form none could forecast, as in essence the fulfilment 
of our connection with India, When a thing had been wisely said, it could not be 
too often repeated; therefore he commended to their unreserved acceptance the 
closing pastage of Lord Halifax's great speech in the House of Lords, when he said 
cour message to India should be this: “We are with you, now and always, to the limit 
of our power and resources, to assist you along the path leading to full contro) of 
your own destiny, with the recognition that this is the fulfilment of our connection 
wih your lund "=-to which he would add his own belief—the crowning glory of our 
rule. 








Sir Hunny Crate wished to pay a pertunal tribute to Sie Percival Griffiths's work 
in India, He came to the Legislative Assembly as official representative from Bengal, 
where he had been holding the position of District Magistrate of Midnapore, perhaps 
one of the most difficult and dangerous in India, His three immediate pre- 
decewors had been murdered by terrorists. He first emerged as a very doughty 
and strong opponent in debate of the most extreme Congress speakers, and a very 
effective one. ‘The speaker remembered being in charge of a Hill to tighten up the 
criminal law in connection with terrorists, and Sir Percival Griffiths made a epeech 
in which he said that all the terrorists in his district were Congressmen. He rowsed 
the Congress benches to fury, and one jumped up and said, “Yow many Congress- 
men in your district were convicted of terrorism?" “Six hundred and fifty-seven,” 
suid Grifitha, without a moment's hesitation, Although he wat no longer a’member 
of the Service he had continued to be a member of the Central Assembly. 

‘With regard to the substance of the paper there were two points on which he 
vould like to soach. ‘One was partition as it affected the Punjab. He could not help 
fecling that the partition of that Province with ite high traditions, starting from 
Lawrence, Nicholson, Montgomery, and built up into a great economic and political 
entity, was a great tragedy. He could not sec that ipl the Punjab into two 
parts would be of any economic value or could possibly work. The head works of 
the great canals nearly all served what would be both Pakistan and India, and one 
could not imagine what economic ruin it would mean if Pakistan decided they 
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would not supply water to India, and so on. With regard to partition being accom- 
plished without bloodshed, that waa anybody's guess, but keowing the districts and 
people very well he would say that the icularly affected were the Sikhs, who 
‘were great belicvers in physical force, they ssid they meant to fight for a 
thing they did fight for it. He could not see the parts of the Central Punjab, which 
were largely inhabited by Sikhs, going to Pakistan without their putting up a very 
strong physical fight againe it 

‘With regard to the problem of the States, his own sympathies were with those of 
the States who felt that they had been rather let down, and he believed that a great 
many thought so. They had their definite treaties, under which we undertook cer- 
tain obligations to protect them from external sion and internal disocder, 
and we were now telling chem that we were no longer able to implement 
obligations. A great many of the smaller States were incapable of fending for them- 
selves, and they would be forced into coming to terms eventually highly detrimental 
to their own interests. With their history and the tremendous debt we owed them 
for their faithful observance of their own obligations under the treaties andthe great 
help they gave in the war, it seemed a pity that we had been allowed to drift into 
that position, He did not sce that there was a remedy for it or how we could be 
expected to keep British troops in the Indian States at the expense of the British 
fatpayer or at the expense of the States, but it seemed lamentable that we had to 
Teave these people in that helpless sort of position. It did not surprise him that they 
felt a certain amount of resentment, 


Mr. Poxax said that the question was: “What to do?” Was there anything 
which could "be done at this end beyond expressing the maximum of goodwil 
towards India? He did not think there was. We had been giving lessons, we had 
been teaching, we had been, to some extent, setting an example, we had made mis 
takes which today we regretted, we had done a good many things of which we were 
entitled to be provd, but having done all these things the rest was not for us and it 
was aot far us to do anything but express the maximum of goodwill and give the 
assurance of our willingness to offer every possible help in reconstruction which we 
could—technicians and anything of that kind. 

le believed from what he heard from friends in India that there was a growing 
belief in the honesty of purpose of the British. That was not so a little while ago, 
but it had definitely grown; it was the real ching, the true cuinage of good relations 
herween the two countries and the various groupe of people on the one vile or the 
er. 

‘He was not so sure about this question of defence. If there was going to be a 
weak, weakened, or weakening India there would be established comethiog in the 
nature of a vacuum, and that could not last. Who would enter that vacuum? That 
was a question which Indians of all kinds in all parts of India must answer for 
themselves, because on the answer would depend not only the safety and security 
of India, but the anfety and security of the British Commonwealth and many other 
elements hesides. The question of defence was not a small question or even a rela- 
tively small question. He thought it was one of the most important of all the ques- 
tions which had to be considered. 

He remembered when he first went out in 1909 India was in the throes of the 
strong campaign against the partition of Bengal. He had often been inclined to ask 
himeclf since whether if Lard Curzon’s partition had been maintained this situation 
would have developed. He mentioned it in some correspondence in the Manchester 
Guardian, secalting sorac conversation with that practical politician, Lala Lajpat Rai. 
He was travelling with him to India, when the situation in the Punjab was be- 
coming tense along comtmunal lines. He said, “ Well, suppose that there were a 

artition of the Punjab into Hindu Punjab and Mucim Punjab, what about it?” 
Fhe reply was: “I hate it, but if | believed that it would work I would be inclined 
to support it.” The speaker wondered whether, if thie partition had been made 
very much earlier, it might have prevented or avoided a partition of India into 
Pakistan and Hindustan. 
‘The British, the Hindu leaders, the Muhammadan leaders and che Sikh leaders 
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had been emphasizing far mo much the differences between the communities for 
any years fost, and he wondcred’ whether Ms. Jinnah would have been able we 
satisly one of his grandfathers, born s Flindu, that the Hindus and Mubammadans 
formed we ations. How many Muhammadans today were of Hindu 
descent? At Mombasa, in 1909, nearly go per cent. of them were keen business 
men, but when be was introduced to them ke was astonished to fied that quite 
number bore Hindu names. ‘They were comparatively recent converts from Hindus 
to Muslims, and they had many habits in common with the Hindus. It was not until 
recently that the law of the Punjab was altered, so that it became the law that the 
Punjab Muslim was governed by Muhammadan law and not the Jaw or custom of his 
tribe or caste of origin. In most of the States it would be found that Hindus and 
Munlims had many common customs and habits, and in some cases common dining. 
‘When they could combine in the ordinary social village life, in the Army, Navy and 
Air Force, it seemed a great pity that ‘Jae should hot be emphasized rather than 
whether a'man worships in this way or refuses to worship in that way. 


Sir Panctvat Gairrrmms, in reply, said that everybody who had spoken agreed 
with him in general terms.” The Chairman and Sir Stanley Reed called attention to 
the fact that in thinking about the problem of defence arising out of the transfer of 
power and partition we were apt to overlook the equally difficult and equally im- 
portant problem of civi) administration. One of those mentioned was the problem 
of sterling balances. This was part of a much larger istue. The sterling balaaces 
would be due to the Reserve Bank of India, and the apportionment of them would 
follow from the general apportionment of the finances of India; one of the most diffi- 
cult problems would be the financial adjustment. Some of them would remember the 
situation when the separation of Burma took place and the financial problems involved 
in that took a long time to setile, because they were complicated in the extreme. That 
was child's play compared with the problem of India, Burma and India were under 
the control of the Secretary of State; there was a common court to which they could 
go, but when the transfer to two separate sets of Government with no common centre 
took place it would be a very difficult and complex business. It could not be done before 
the setting up of the Dominion Governments; some commission would have to be set 
up, and it would have a continuing job to see what sort of organizations could be 
set up to keep going such services as Pakistan and Hindustan agreed upon. ‘This 
was a problem nearly as difficule and important as that of defence. 

With regard to the States, and whether they could declare themselves independent 
and enter into separate treaties, it was not easy to disentangle the position, but the 
States would be free to enter into new relationships with this country, Pakistan or 
Hindustan, or anyone they liked. It woud be the path of wisdom on our part to 
hold out the hand of welcome to them. but alliances with the States might well he 
interpreted as hostility to Pakistan or Hindustan if they got at cross ses with 
the States, as might well happen, and it was for that reason that His Majesty's 
Government were quite deliberately holding off not only discussions with 
States, but indicating the States with which such discussions might tke place, 
The States must be left to decide whether they would tink with India, Pakistan, ot 
neither, and when that time came there would be great scope for treatics, alliances, 
and so'oh, with regard to defence, commerce and various other matters between the 
States and ourselves. 

He felt that the States had cause to complain that we had let them down; perhaps 
it was inevitable, perhaps we should never have made the original treaties, but they 
had a complaint, and the best we could do to meet that now was to show oursclves 
ready to co-operate with them when the time came in every possible way. Let them 
not find us unwilling to enter into this arrangement with them; this would make 
up for the protection of which we had deprived them. 

Sir Stanley Reed had said that the self-government of India was inherent in 
the declaration of 1917; he agreed. He did not believe that it would have been im- 

sible ta maintain a unitary Government in India in the Parliamentary form. Sir 
Ercnry Graik spoke in a way which must appeal to them all about the sadness one 

Tee Punjab. “He would not presume to 








felt with regard to what was happening in 
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say anything about the Penjab nor would he answer the question, “How can it 
work?" He did not know; all one could say was that the avoidance of partition was 
impossible. Whatever we did would be wrong. He did not think anybody could 
sce any light in the situation in the Punjab at all. Beyond that he could not say 
anything: they would have to wait uotil chey saw whether good sense would 


Mr. Polak spoke of the growing belief in India of the Britith honesty of purpose. 
It had been obvious that there was a far more friendly feeling, a far greater readiness 
to give us erelit for honesty; at no time during the twenty-five years he had kncwn 
India had the inclination to regard the British as decent chaps been as great as it was 
now, Indians, by and large, were convinced that Britain had been playing straight 
during the recent months, and that had had a big effect on their attitude towards 
us, and it was up to as to capitalize that fecling in every way possible, It was not 
ponible to muy what opportunites would occur, but in the intersational sphere times 
did arise when one nation could show friendship to another, and those umes would 
arise, and it was for Britain to seize the opportunity, when it occurred, to befriend 
India as quickly as we could. Mr. Polak also spoke of the very wrong emphasis 
which bad bean placed on diffcrencrs rather than on community of interests of india, 
The emphasis had been put that way by politicians of all communities, including 
oursclver. The time had come for a systematic campaign the other way, when 
cvery powible attempt should be made in every ponible direction to build ‘up the 
idea’ of the community of interests. If we had done that ourselves we should have 
heen suspect; it would have been taken for granted that we were playing the Con- 
gress gurme; now that we had nothing to do with Indian pobiticy perhaps, we could 
exercise an influence in that direction, perhaps we could provide a little of the cement 
which would bring those two communitics closer together. If we could do that it 
woutd be the biggest thing we could do for India at this late stage. 


Sir Humay Caan proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and Lecturer. It 
wan deplorable that we should have to leave India fifty year too, soon, with the 
result that thousands of men, women and children were being killed or injured and 
millions of pounds worth of damage was being done because the community was 
not ready to take over. He would not have unanimity in that opinion, but he would 
have unanimity of opinion in asking for a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Lecturer. 

















THE EIGHTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


For THE Year ENDING ApRiL 30, 1947 


No year in the life of the Association from its inception in 1866 was more 
momentous in the history of India and Burma than that under report. It witnessed 
a great accentuation of communal unrest, the publication by the Cabinet Mission in 
May of their plan for the preparation by Indians themselves of a new Constitotion, 
the election under that plan of a Constituent Assembly, the preliminary meetings of 
that body, the extablishment of the interim National’ Government, the announce 
pent in February of the decision of HM. Government te ander ‘all euthoricy by 
june, 1948, and the appointment of Lord Mountbatten as Viceroy to implement that 
Wetiog athere were alo the London diacusione bewween FLA, Government and 
delegates from the Executive Council of Burma, which resulted in the agreement that 
Burma should be completely self governing at soon a a new, Constitution could be 
worked out by an clerted Coustitecnt Assmbly. 





‘The Council provided frequent i i 
In the first month of the Spear, late of Delhi University, and 
Fellow of Selwyn Colle; ige. gave his views on “Indo-British Relations in 
the Future.” ‘The last of the year, by Mr. P. D. Saggi, had a similor title, 
and surveyed those relations in the light of the changed situation arising from the 
time limit, At is significant that both the British edecationist and the Indian 

wublicist hoped and believed that after two centuries of their close connection 
Fendi ations ‘between Britain and India would be maintained in a wide variety 
of fields. 

Between these two addresses several mectings were devoted to the consideration 
of the broader aspects of the policy of transfer of power. The Association wax 
fortunate ia obtaining io June from’ the Right Hon. LS. Amery, late Secretary of 
Stave for India, his view on the work of the Cabinet Mistion then drawing to a close 
at Delhi. Attention was specially attracted to his recommendation that no time 
should be lost in removing the remaining vestiges of control from Whitehall over 
the Viceroy and the interial administration of India, In November Mr. H. V. 
Hodson, who was for some time Reforms Commissioner in India and Sner editor 
of the Round Table, surveyed India's constitutional task against the background of 
the communal differences and made suggestions for compromise and adjustment. 

In addition to these general surveys the programme included consideration of 
various specific problems arising out of the decision to transfer authority. In October 
Ibe. Radha Kaihal Mukerjee, the distinguished economist now in the tervice of the 
Gwalior State, lectured on “Economic Planning under the Iadian Constitutional 
Proposals,” and stressed the importance from that standpoint of the maintenance of 
Indian political unity. In March, with the Right Hon. Sir John Anderson in the 
chair, De. Anwar Qureshi, economic adviser to the Hyderabad Government, read 
a paper on “The Economic Basis of Pakistan” and, asa Punjahi, devoted attention 
almost exclusively to the North Western zane. In November Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, 
a former Trade Union leader, spoke on the proposals of the Cabinet Mission, with 
special reference to Labour problems. Like several other Indian contributors to the 
proceedings of the year, he attributed the growth of dissensions to the institution of 
teporateelecorates under the Marley-Mioto reforms. In January, Major the Hon. 
Anthony Strachey, the bearer of a name long distinguished in the Indian services, 
Iectured on “ Some Aspects of the Future Defence of India.” He emphasized the 
importance of Britain and India reaching agreement on defence in a world which, as 
Field-Marshal Lord Chetwode gra ‘reminded the mecting, is confronted by 
the incaleulable destructive power of the atom bomb. Ar the annual meeting in 
July the question of Beitish and Indian trading relations under the changed 
conditions was briefly and encouragingly surveyed by Sir Kenneth Mealing. 

The Association has a long record of the advocacy of full rights of citizenship for 
Indians domiciled in other parts of the British Commonwealth and Empite. In May, 
in accordance with that tradition, a sympathetic hearing was given to an address on 
“The Indian Problem in South Africa” by Mr. Ashwin Choudree, then leader of a 
delegation of South African Indians to this country. 

he post-war position in the sphere of economic planning was discussed on 
several acations. In February the progrews made in the various schemes of post-war 
fanning during the hostilities was surveyed by Lieutenant-General Sir a8 
lutton, who, after valuable work as C.G-S, at G.H.Q., Delhi, and in the Field 
was Secretary of the Reconstruction Committee of the Government of India. Burma 
came into the picture with an address in December by Mr. A. H. Seymour, of the 
Burma Office, on “' Some Supply Aspects of Rehabilitation in Post-War Burma.” In 
the same month Sir William Stamp, Irigation Adviser to the Government of India, 
combining poctic imagination with practical engineering experience, advocated far- 
reaching developments in irrigation’ under the tite of “East and West in Co- 
operative Action: a Himalayan Dream.” In March another eminent authority, Sit 
th Mitchell, late Chief Controller of Road Transport and Development in 
Todia, eetured on his own special subject, and recommended widespread develop 
ment suited to the varying conditions of the country. 
Tn the programme of lectures the lessons of wartime improvisations were not 
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overlacked. In July Profesor P. C. Mahalanobis, the distinguished statistician, 
drew conclusions from the “background and basic facts" of the Bengal famine in 
gaint The autumn programme was opened by Mr. M. K- Vellodi, then Deputy 
High Commissioner for India, with a survey of the work of the Cotton Contr 
Board during the war years. As the exccutive head of the Board from its inceptis 
he was able to speak of the cordial ion in this field of Britons and Indians, 
Hindus and Muslims, business men and officials. Sir Arthur Waugh, just returned 
from India, contributed to the discussion an account of the position in the industry 
up to date. 

P (As in previous years social and educational matters also received attention. In 
October 191, 8. D, Malaiperuman, Warden of the Indian Students’ Hostel, in a paper 
on the Indian Christian Community, urged its full participation in the stream of 
sutional life, |At the same mecting Lady Ronganadban epoke of the share taken 
by Indian Christian women in many branches of nation building. The great 
Udian women of all communities ere now playing in the develeping Ile of thelr 
Country was surveyed in April by Lady Parcs, Mrs. Grace Lankester and Miss 
Dorothea Lankester, who were guests at the annual Indian Women's Conference 
held earlier in the year at Akola, Berar. ‘The Right Hon. R. A. Butler, speaking 
from the chair, expressed the view that both in this country and in India there is 
insistent need for reform in the education of girls. In January attention was drawn 
to another aspect of Indian eduestion by a paper on The Doon School, Dehra Dun, 
prcpred by the Headmaster, Mr, A. E. Foot, and read for him by an “ old boy,” 

ir, Jamsheed Rahim, ‘This institution is ane of the first to be well established in 
India on the lines of the British public school system. 

‘A. gratifying feature of the year’s work has been the ready co-operation of kindred 
organizations, Three of the lectures, as Appendix A shows, were held jointly with 
the Royal Society of Atta (India and Burma Section). A lecture in April had the 
cooperation of the Overtcat League, which also. the India Hall at our disposal 
for the annual meeting in July. ‘The Royal Society allowed the use of its lecture hall 
at Burlington House for several mectings, and cordial relations have been main 
tained with the Royal Empire Society. 

The work for the welfare of overseas troops by the Empire Socicty’s War 
Hospitality Committee, on which the Association was represented throughout by 
Sir [Thomas Smith, was completed, and the Conferener of Emopite Soctties wie 
reconstituted under the chairmanship of Lord Clarendon for the purpose of co 
ordinating various activities. 

‘The principal social event ofthe year was the afternoon reception atthe Imperial 
Institute in June to the Indian Cricket Test Team. At this function several out- 
standing figures in British cricket were present, and the Nawab of Pataudi, the 
captain, spoke in happy and appreciative vein ‘on behalf of his Team. At the 
annual general meeting also refreshments were provided. The thanks of the Council 
are again tendered to H.H. the Maharaja of Baroda and H.H. the Maharaja of 
Gwalior for their grants to the Hospitality Fund. In January the President and 
Lady Scarbrough entertained to an evening party, at their home in Eaton Square, 
the delegates from the Burma Executive Counell who were in London for the 
discussions with H.M. Government. Members of the Council and others were 
invited to the party. 

‘At the annutal meeting reference was made by the retiring President, Sir Prederick 
Sykes, to Sir John Cumming’s spontaneous undertaking to prepare an analytical 
Index of the Proceedings of the Association during the eighty years since its inception 
in 1866. The Index includes particulars of the cultural and social activities of the 
Aseciation, the names of ofice bearers throughout the period, foreword by the 
President, an explanatory introduction and an index of names. The book “ Four- 
score” has been printed, and the Council has decided to supply each member with 
2 copy, and to distribute the work.to principal Ubrarcs in this country and in India, 
and to the Prefs. This free distribution fas been made possible, as the accounts 
show, by the generous contributions received from their Highneses the Maharajas 
of Kashmir and Patiala, Sic J. P, Srivastava, Mr. Alfred Ezra, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Mohan Singh, and Rao Bahadur T. M. Rangachari. A few days after the 
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‘soe of the year a handsome donation was also received from H.H. the Nawab of 
i. 

Fe the annval meeting Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes retired, after nearly six 
years of greatly appreciated service, as President. Scarbrough was elected to 
succeed him, but limited his acceptance in the first instance to twelve months. Sir 
John Woodhead was re-lected Chairman of the Council for a further term of three 
years. Lord Mountbatten, on appointment as Viceroy, became a member of the 
Association and was clected a Vice-President. The Dowager Marchicness of 
Reading resigned her seat on the Council, owing to the pressure of her duties, as 
chairman of the Women's Voluntary Services, which she organized and founded in 
1938. Sic Samuel and Lady Runganadhan also resigned on returning to India in the 
spring after Sir Samuel's four years’ tenure of the office of High Commissioner for 
India. Two further resignations were caused by removal to Fast Anglia—those of Sir 
Gilbert Wiles and Sir Robert Reid. The co-option by the Council of Sie Jeremy 
Raisman and Sie Henry Richardson will require confirmation at the annual general 
meeting. 

The’ members of the Council retiring by rotation and eligible for reelection are 
‘Sir Alfred Chatterton, Mr. Hugh Molson, M.P., and Sir Frank Noyce. 

Jt is open to any member to propose a candidate or candidates to fill vacancies in 
the Council, subject to fifteen days’ notice being given in writing to the Hon, 
Secretary. 

The Tesady increase of membership, which was an encouraging feature of the 
Tater war years, has since been maintained, uring the year there were no fewer 
than 95 clctions, but losses by death, as shown in Appendix C, were especially 
heavy and together with resignations and revisions reduced the net gain to 23. The 
Council looks forward to continued progress in membership of the Association 
under the changed relationships between this country and India in the assurance 
that ties of mutual understanding will be for the of both countries, 

The financial position is satisfactory, though the Assogiation has suffered 
reduction of income by the conversion of its main investment, namely, Re. 92,400 
India Loan from 33 (0,3 et cent The lease of the offices war renewed at a 
substantial enhancement of rent, with effect from the autumn. The cost of 
administration shares the genera) tendency to increasc, while the subscription 
remains at the rate of 25s, per annum, fixed cighty yeas ago. During the year £300 
from current account was invested in the Post ice Savings Bank, and the sum of 
£150 was placed to the credit of the Staff Pension and Gratuity Fund, which now 
stands at £850. ‘The accounts for the year were audited by Sir Henry Craw 
representing the Council, and Mr. Chinna IDurai representing the general member- 


op 
It is once again the agreeable duty of the Council to express its sincerest thanks to 
the Honorary Secretary, Sir Frank Brown, for the great Tervices he has rendered to 
the Association over a Jong period of ‘The organization of meetings and social 
functions entails much hard work, and our expanding membership and the nuccers of 
-our meetings and other functions is in large measure due to the unremitting attention 
which Sir Frank Brown gives to the affairs of the Association, We owe him a deep 
debt of gratitude. 
J. A. WOODHEAD, Chairman. 


F, H. BROWN, Hon. Secretary. 
May 23, 1947. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


‘Tex cighty-first annual meeting of the East India Association was held at the rooms 
of the Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Avenuc, W.C.2, on Wednesday, 
July 9, 1947, when there was 2 large attendance. 





The Ears of Scansacucr, 0.0.2.1, 6.0.18, President, was in the chair, and said 
that the year under review, ending on April 30 law, bad without any doubt beco 
the most’ mamentous year in Indian history is modern times, aad alfo a scarcely 
less unportane year in ‘the bistory of Burma. The plan of the Cabinet Mission; the 
heginning of a Constituent Assembly; the formation of a National Government; the 
announcement in February last of the transfer of all authority not later than June, 
1948; the appointment of Lord Mountbatten as Viccroy—all these events which took 
place during the year formed a constitutional whirlwind which had brought India 
to within a few weeks of independence as two Dominions. In Burma similar con 
sututional movements had taken place. So swiftly had these far-reaching events 
uceurred that even for those with much experience of India they had been difficult 
to follow. Still more difficult had it been to assess what the future would hold. 
Many great questions now coming to the fore for the fist time claimed tention, 
What would be the future of I relations? What of the difficulties in 
India? How would strategic plans in Asia and the Indian Ocean be affected 
these changes? How would the minoritics fare? What would be the economic 
strength of the new Dominion of Pakistan? These were some of the questions 
which were of interest now, and during the past year all of those which he had 
mentioned and many others besides had been the subject of papers and discussions 
at meetings of the Association. Tt might be claimed that the great changes taking 
lace in India had not shown the Association to be an mappropriate or out-of-date 
institution. On the contrary, one might well feel that during the past momentous 
year it had been able to fulfil again its proper function of focusing interest on those 
‘questions which affect the welfare of the of India. 

But it might be asked, “What will there be for the East India Association to do 
when India is independent?” If indeed the only tie between British and Indians 
was the political tic, chen the breaking of it by the great constitutional changes now 
in progress might well Ieave the Association with no cause to serve, but that was 
vety far {rom being the case. Though they would be changed, the relations hetween 
our country and the new dominions of India would be no less important in the 
future than in the past. There were, too, innumerable friendships to maintain, As 
for the future, the countrics would have to work together to preserve peace; they 
would have to be ready to go to each other's aid, to train together and to help 
to restore the prosperity of the world. 

If these relations were to be good there must be more understanding between 
India and Brinnin ¢haa in the pate for on that uadertanding nauch would depend, 
far more than had becn the case in the past, because no longer would our rela- 
tions with India mainly depend on the maintenance of authority. It was just here 
that the Association had such an important part to play, by providing the meeting 

id in this country, where questions of importance concerning India could can- 
tinue ta be discuwed. So they could feel as it embarked on sts cighty-second year 
that the value and consequence of the Kast India Association would be even greater in 
the future than it had been in the past. 

There were just one or two things about the past year to which we would like 
te draw attention. For the first time in its history the membership of the Associa- 
tion had exceeded 1,000, and since the list which was published in the report was 
priated the Counel bad elected still more members. This wuggesed that the 
changes taking place in India had increased rather than diminished interest, and 
it waa a good augury for the future work which laid before the Association. 

During the year Sir Jobo Cumming completed his index of the Proceedings of 
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the Association, which under the tide Fowr Score had now been sent to every 
member of the Association, Since it had been issued a number ot letters had been 
received expresing deep appreciation of the volume.. Every member would find it 
an invah guide to the past work of the Association. A very great debt of 

titude was Owed to Sir John for the work which he has done on If of the 
Jetocation. -(Applause,) 

It was with regret that he had to mention that in addition to those whose names 
were given in the report as having died during the past year, since April 30 they 
had recorded the death of two distinguished First, Sir Philip Hartog, whose + 

eat work for Indian education and for education generally will long be remem- 
Bered, and. who was for many years a member. Lady Hartoy was a member of the 
Council, and he knew they would all wish to express to her the deepest sympathy 
‘of the meeting. The other loss sustained was that of Sir Thomas Holland, the dis- 
tinguished geologiet, who had done so much for India's economic advancement, 

"Hie would like also to say just a word of gratitude to those generous subscribers 
who had asnsted a number of the Association's activitics, particularly to His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Baroda and His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior, who had 
again given most acceptable grants to the Hospitality Fund, which was of the very 
reatest assistance. 

It was a great privilege and pleavure to be the President, but the real work of the 
Association was carried on by the Chairman of the Council, Sir John Woodhead, his 
colleagues on the Council, and the Honorary Secretary. (Applause.) It was they 
who really carried forward the Association's work, and it was to them that the 
members owed, for their work during the past ycar, a very great debt of gratitude. 


Loxp Haruzy moved that the Report of the Council for the year 1946-47 and the 
accounts be approved. This was, he said, a formal motion, but at the sare time he 
could not help referring to the record the report disclosed, a record of great activits 
in many different fields of interest, not only politicas and economic, but also cultural, 
in relation to India. It was perfectly truc to say that the report illustrated very 
admirably, as indeed Sie John Cumming also illustrated in Four Score, the very 
wide scope of the activities of the Assocation, He regretted that he had not been 
able to take any great part in the work of the Association during the last year. This 
‘was purely due to the fact that he had a long absence from England. 

past year had been the most momentous ot all the years in the long history 
of the Association. Some indication of this had been given, and he hesitated to 
take this opportunity of elaborating what had been said. It was a change of which 
they yet did net sce the end, and he summacized it very much in the spirit of the 
advertisement which no doubt all remembered, the advertisement of Shell moor 
spirit in which « gentleman wat seen who had been watching 3 rapidly posing 
motor-car, und who said to himself, if he might parody his words, “ That is India; 
that was.” Although he would not venture to claborate that side of the question, 
it_was, he thought, interesting to consider, as had already been done, what the 
effect would be on the life of the Associat He sup] it was not entircly true 
that they would now be confined to relating memories of the past, or that they 
would occasionally receive, sometimes with umazetnent and sometimes with bewilder- 
ment, the visits of people who told of strange and weird things happening in 
Pakistan, Hindustan, or any other new “ Stan.” He was sure the Association had, 
as always, the real ficld of interest and the rea} field of benefit with their relations 
and the relations of India before them. The President had given his own interpre- 
tation of that question, and the 5 came to somewhat the same conclusion, that 
though perhaps we had lost the control of India ax a nation, yet as an Association 
they still retained Sir Frank Brown, who in his fatherly way would golve all their 
problems, (Applause.) 














Sir Frapisicx Jauss, in scconding, said that recently when he was inviting 3 
friend to join the Association he declined on the ground that he understood it to be 
a body confined to elderly and retired statesmen, soldiers, and box-wallahs who 
could noc bear to leave India alone. Ae for the first part of the statement, he would 
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not add anything; but, for the second part, he claimed that it was their duty not od 
leave India alone. Although the political bonds between the two countrics were 
being made very slender, and possibly they might even be more 0 in the future, 
there were the cultural and economic bonds between India and this country, which 
were still strang and should become even stronger under the new Constitution, That 
being 0, he would like to add his views to the belief of the President that the Asso- 
ciation should comprise not diminishing numbers, but rather enlarged numbers for 
maintaining friendship and the interests, the cultural, spiritual and economic 2s80- 
lations, between the two countrics that had meant’ so much to each other. He 
that they might indeed see an even more rapid increase in the membership 
of the Autcistion, because it was ofthe utmost importance that, although India might 
disappear from the headlines of the newspapers as she down in 
new destiny, the people of this country should stil] regard India as a great ally, a great 
feiend and @ great associate. é 
The adoption of the report and accounts was carried unanimously. 


‘The Right Hon. Sir Lesiaz Wisow moved that the Earl of Scarbrough be re- 
elected President of the Association for a further term of two years. It wos the 
‘usual custom of the Association to obtain the consent of its President to three years’ 
service, In this case, however, Lord Scarbrough kindly undertook to do the work 
{or one year, and they were asking him—and he hoped he would sccept—to carry on 
for a further two years and perhaps longer. 

‘There was no need for him to say anything on this proposition. All had seen 
the work Lord Scarbrough had done for the Association, and it would be of the 

test benefit to India and to the Association if he were to consent to this pr i. 
fon, ‘The work of the Association was going to be very icoparcant, he Wan quite 
on 3; and it would be enhanced ia v: foe by having a President such as 

he 

‘The President had spoken of an excellent book, Four Scare, which he hoped all 
preset had perused. It was a wonderful record of the work of the Association, and 
in one section of it it would be secn that since 1882—~that was for sixty-five yeare—all 
the Presidents of the Association had been ex-Governore of Bombay. OF courec, 
Bombay was the most important Province, and naturally had had the best Governors. 





Sir Rusrowt Masant, in scconding, said that as a member from Bombay it was 
indeed a privilege to speak of Lord Scarbrough, whose name was held in high 
extcem in Bombay, ax one of the most thoughtful and conscientious Governors 
Bombay had had, Much had already been said with regard to Lord Scarbrough’s 
ments.” When his Lordship was about to proceed to Bombay ia 1937 he was asked 
by wome friends to vint him, and he said he preferred to wait until he was in 
Bomboy. Then they told him that the new Gavernor Jvas a'man of few words 
but of sound vision and sound judgment. His Lordship served in the most critical 
period of Bombay's history, India’s history, and the world’s histary. 


Sir Jonw Wootten, as Chairman of the Council, # the resolution, He 
did not come from Bombay. but from another part of India, and, although he 
admired Bombay and its Governors, he still maintained chat Calcutta was the first 
city in India. 

‘The Council was very glad that Lord Scarbrough had agreed to serve for another 
two years aa President.” ‘Tuy were particulaly glad that he had done wo in this 

ar when the membership bad reached the fecord figure of 1,000." Sir Frank 

Brown had aimed at that gure for soma years and “when ic was seen atthe 
emul of the previous year how nezrly i had bren reached he wat disappointed ta 
miss the mark. ‘This year it had passed. It certainly reflected the greatest 
credit on the President, and, of course, particularly on Sir Frank, who, in his opinion, 
was astonishing in the way he enticed into the Association. 

On behalf of the Council and himself he extended to Lord Scarbrough the most 
hearty welcome 2s the President for another two years. He put the resolution to 
the meeting and declared it carried with acclamation. 
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Lord Scassnovox, in response, anid that he felt overwhelmed by the kindness 
of the members, and of Sir Leslie Wilson, of Sir Rustomji Matani, and of Sir John 
‘Woodhead. He would look upon it as a great privilege to serve as President for 2 
further two years, and thanked them very much indeed. 


Sir Samavasa Sanwa moved that the retiring members of Council—Sir Alfred 
Chatterton, Mr. Hugh Molson, u.r., and Sir Frank Noyoe—be re-elected, and that the 
co-option by the Council of Sic Jeremy Raisman, Sir Henry Richardson, Mr, Hlatim 
‘Atcri, Lieut-General Sis Thomas Flutton, Sit Frederick James. and Mr. R. K 
Handoo, be confirmed. 

The members of the Fast India Association were very grateful that these gentle- 
men had agreed to undertake the responsibility of serving on the Council for nother 
year. Some of the names he had read out were names well known throughout 
this country and in India for the distinguished and remarkable contribution they 
had made to India’s progress. Within the next twenty-four hours Parliamentary 
Icgislation would have been initiated which would alter the whole mructure and 
character of the relations between India and England, The President had said that 





could not foresce what the rela ith India would be in the future. He 
could say that the new relationship would be very happy. He was abyolutely sure 
that the services ungrudgingly rendered by the East India Association would continue. 


Mr. Goprrey Nicnotson, u.r., seconded the resolution, which was 
uaanimously. 


‘Tre Passwomr said that Brigadier Cariappa, who kindly agreed to read a paper 
on the Indian Army, had only inthe lst few days been called back to India to take 
part in the work of a committe on the farure of the Indian Army, ‘They had becn 
very fortunate in obtaining in his place the services of Brigadier J. N. Chaudhuri, 
one of the scnior Indian officers of the Indian Army. He commanded the Indian 
gontingent at the Viewey Parade last year. and he was at present at the Imperial 
Defence College in London, They were most grateful to him for sparing the time 
to give them what he was anre would be a very interesting talk. 


Brigadier Caauonvat then read his paper. 


‘The Presinenr said that it was not customary at the annual meeting for the 
paper which was read to be followed by a discussion, and so it fell to him to ex; 
their deepest thanks to Brigadier Chaudhuri. His paper was on a subject which 
many in the room knew something about and felt about very deeply. All who 
had had any experience in India would always look with the greatest interest in the 
future, as they had looked with the greatest admiration in the past, on the work of 
the Indian Army. Rrigsdiee Chaudhuri had given a plain, straightforward, 
soldierly talk, for which they felt much indebted to him, and he would ak the 
audience therefore to show its apprecistion to him by acclamation. 


A social hour of tea and refreshments followed. 


ed 





THE INDIAN ARMY 
By Bricapser J. N. Crauprunt, 0.3.2, 


T tiave been atked to speak today on the Indian Army and I think I should start by 
making two paints clear. The first is the difference between the terms, “* The Indian 
Army” and the “ Army in India." These terms are frequently confused, particu- 
fatly tn the Prew. The Army in India consis oft The Britsh Regular Rarces in 
India; the Indian Regular Forces; the Auxiliary Forces: the Indian Territorial Forces; 
the Indian Army Reserve; the Indian State Forces, when placed at the disposa! of 
His Majesty. The Indian Army, which is a part of the Army in India, consists of 
You. XLII. v 
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regular Indian Forces, raised, trained and administered by the Government of 
India and officered by British and Indian afficers. 

‘The sceond point I should like to make is that from its inception the Indian 
Army has at alf times been a Volunteer force, serving the Government and conse. 
quently the Empire of its own free will, Ip view of its record in all parts of the 
world, it is important to remember this volunteer status. 

In‘a short talk of this kind, particularly to such an audience, I feel a long hie- 
torical survey is out of place. However, a very short historical sketch may be of 
interen, and the history of the Indian Army may be conveniently divided into five 

iad. 

Penh mitial phase was from 1600 to 1708 a.b., when the first forces were raised by 
the East Indian Company. These forces designed for the maintenance of law and 
order in the settlements were isolated and unorganized entities. The second period, 
which concluded with the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, witnessed the formation of the 
three Presidency Armies, still under the East India Company. The third phase from 
ABs wo 14 saw the ‘consolidation under the Beitsh Crown of the Presidency 
‘Armies, fourth period witnessed the abolition of these three separate armies 
and the formation of a unified force under one command. This phasc covered the 
penod from 1895 to 1920. It was during this stage of its history that the Indian 
Army first met modern European fosces in a European theatre of war. ‘The fifth 
phase, which is from 1o2r to February 3, 1947, may be called the phase ot 
Mmexlernization and nationalization, Once again during this period the Indian Army 
fought on cqual terms, modern European and Asiatic forces using the latest equip- 
ment. Wherever it met them, in the end it defeated them. ‘This period also 
Indians rising to high positions, both in command and on the staff, positions they 
had not previously occupied. 

In 193g the Indian Army coatisted of about 200,000 regular soldiers with 4,000 
officers, of whom about 3oo were Indian. It was in no sepse 2 completely modern 
force nor was it technical. Ie comprised infantry horscd cavalry, engineers, two 
reprments of aruilery, and a nucleus of anciliary services By the end of the war, 
while still a volunteer force, it was 2,000,000 strong. It was equipped with ev 
molern weapon of war, equipment whieh it handled efScientiy and correctly. kt 
hha bovorue highly technical; te ancillary services were complete, and it could with 
its own resources, undertake any military task that it was sct, Tt had been the first 
army to make intensive use of sir supply in the field. It had taken the mejor part 
in the first allied victory of the war, the of Italian East Africa. It had 
provided 7a per cent. of the forces fur the fina) British victory in the war, the defeat 
of the Japanese in Burma, It had fought in the Sudan, Eritrea, Somaliland, 
Abyniniay Libya, Cyrensica, Tunisia, Italy, France, Norway, Persia, Syria and 
Burma. 

‘The Indian Army's tasks in support of Allied commitments did not cease with 
the end of the war. After the fall of Japan Indian soldiers comprised fo per cent. of 
the Commonwealth forces in Malaya, China, French Indo-China and Indonesia. In 
the last of these two countries they had to undertake what is probably the most un- 
picasant duty soldiers have to perform, the maintcoance of civil law and order. 
‘Though Allied policy may have been criticized in these countries of the Far East, 
there was nothing but praise for the discipline and behaviour of the soldiers carry- 
ing out that policy. Even at the present time Indian soldiers arc helping to garrison 
certain countries outside India, ee ees 

Up to the present time communal feelings have played no part in the Indian 
‘Arm. ‘Since 1858 neatly all Indian units have beea of mized class comporition and 
men of the various religions have learned to live and work together without friction, 
in fact in the most complete amity. By this I do not mean to say that the Indian 
soldier forgets or gives up his religion. That is not so. What he has leame and 
practised, however, is toleration and understanding, He has realized that his duty 
comes before any other consideration. 

During the recent troubles in India both the leaders and the masses have had 
much to be gratefut for eo this spirit. I should like to quote two examples to show 
how real this spirit of unity is. Recently in Bombay Indian soldiers were rounding 
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a rioung crowd Thus crowd, secing the an their berets and not being able 
i deongek p, shouted wo them, * What. an you, 
Hindus oc Muslims?” ‘The troops just laughed, and one of them shouted beck, 
"We are Indians, and xt 1s abour time you people realized that you were Indiant 
woo” ‘What 1s perhaps an even more striking example is the fact that though the 
Punysh, from where a large proportion of the come, har been the cent of 
violent communal war, even hee troops whose famulics have been affected have 
pot swerved an thear duty 

Vast problema are facing the Indien Army in the future, and their steadiness and 
rehability during this period of strain hax been an example to the rest of India 
Division of the forces fas already been dended upon, and. though tt 1s undenrable 
for many reasons, there 18 one reason that makes it mevitable a single army cannot 
serve two Governments We have no information yet as to exactly how this division 
ts to be done, there ts a commuttce now working in Delhi on these details Division 
een et Ce ead ches abe fac Army " 

As Ve sai fore, han a at present a weil equi and highl 
technical force The problems of division will Poe the ere of posses} 
units, the sharing out of technical equipment, and what wl probably be the most 
difficult problem of all, the distribuvon of technically wau men who use and 
mantan this equipment I tmak we are all glad to ecc that for the ume bang 
Field Marsha) Sur Claud Auchiniech will still be che admanistrative head of the two. 
forces and that he wall be helped by scouor Britsh and Indian officers He has always 
een one of the Indian Army s friends and his help and advice 1s always 
worth baving ? 

E dunk Tam right in say that thinking Indian or Englishman hopes to 
see a eonited Tak te the bite the Tons Avoye tch bas Sore oo cnaeh far 
India in the past, may be able to help India towards thus sdeal an he fuure Even 
uf we are divided for the present our problems both internal and as Dominions will 
be very sumilar and often posbly mutually supporting ‘This will mean co opera 
tion berween the two armed forces at all level a sunilarity in training, exchanges 
of ideas and all the other factors that will contribute to us keeping each other « 
friendship ‘This co operauon may well be one of tht moxt prominent uafying 
influences 1n the future 

Before I close I should Ikke to make one fast pont ‘The fecling of respect and 
affeton which the British people have for the Indiun Army was brought home 
to me very vividly last year’ I had the great pnvikkge of commanding the Indian 
gonungent, which rcpretenied the Indian Army at the Victory Celebrations in 
England The bowptalty and fricndship that cach man recived from the people 
ot this counury, whether were Londoners, from the Midlands, or Scots, made a 
deep impression on us all ‘This hospitality and friendship was not given to us only 
by thos. who knew India or had some connection with that country It was given 
00 us by every angle man or woman we met Whatever lies m the future for the 
fodian Army, we hope that these ties of affection and respect will continue 


A NEW CHARTER FOR ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
STUDIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A yoorr meeting of the East India Assocriion and the Royal India Society was held 
at the Royal Socicty of Arts, John Strect, Adelphi, London, WC 2, on Thursday, 
June 19, 1947, when Professor RL Tuaxer, « c, Ltr D, read the paper on “A New 
Charter for Onental and African Studies in Great Britain’ which was given in the 
Aaurtc Revinw for July (pp 235 243) 


Losp Haury, ocst, come, cers, preuded in the absence of Lord Harlech, 
who should have taken the chair, but was unfortunately prevented by illness from 
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doing eo. Lord Hailey ssid there had also been an apology received from His 
Excellency the Chinese Ambassador, who wrote that he had read the draft of Pro- 
fewor Turner's lecture with much interest, but regretted that a long-standing engage- 
ment prevented him from being there. 

Although he (the Chairman) regreted the cause, he nevertheless was happy to 
find himsclf presiding over a given by his old friend and colleague, 
fessor Turner, with whom he had been so long atrociated in the School of Oriental 
and African Studies. Professor Turner was an Orientalist of internatonal reputa- 
tion. Not only so, but he had been very active and very enthusiastic in promoting 
the movement for the expansion of the facilitics for Oriental studies in this country. 
He had done so not merely from the desire to add to our academic knowledge, but 
from a sincere conviction that the spread of knowledge of the Oriental languages 
and ‘cultures way 2 matter of supreme national interest. ‘The efforts which Pro- 
fessor Turner had made in thet direction, as well ax his own standing in the world 
of scholarship, gave him a unique authority for putting forward the case to which 
hus address would be devoted. 


Professor Tuanzn, before reading his paper, said: I feel that, in expressing my 
gratitude for the kind words Lard Flailey has used about me, I cannot accey 
#0 much in my own perton at on behalf of my colleagues at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies. It ix because I have had behind me that institution and the 
‘support of my colleagues there that I {eel in any way able to speak with some know- 
ledge of these matters. ‘i 


‘The Right Hon. L. S. Aunar said he thought they had all listened with the 
greatest interest to Professor Turner, and like him they were all impressed with the 
urgency of the unrersties adequately helped by the Government, going ahead with 
the very far-reaching proposals that Lord Searbrough's Comminion had’ made. 

‘We lived in a very different age, not only externally, but he hoped also p 
logically, from the last century, and imental indifference to cultural matters 
would now, he hoped, be superseded by a keen realization that England’s place in 

work, aot onl? from the business polat of view, but also from ths polat‘of vicw 
of moral authority, could only be sustained by 2 keener intellectual life and a more 
direct interest in the culture, languages and History of other nations, and not least of 
those great countries of the East with which we, as a nation, in one way or another 
had been in much closer contact than any other. He hoped those contacts, in one 
form or another, would be closer and more continuous in the future. 

He thought the Report of the Commission was at any tate a great wep forward, 
if implemented. But it was not the only thing, In fue time he hod appointed, under 
Lord Zetland, who he was sorry to say could not be with them on that occasion, 
another very important committee to contider the whole question of establishing an 
effective centre and muscum of Oriental culture, history, literature, ‘aod 
art, not from the teaching but from the cultural’ point of view, in London. That 

had been in the India Office even during his time, but for very good reasons, 
if he remembered rightly, its publication was postponed itil the appearance of Lord 
Scarbrough’s Report. That latter Report was now a matter of public knowledge, and 
he thought the effect on public opinion and on University opinion would be ail the 
{reste If ic were followed up by the second tap of the fammer—namely, the pub- 
cation of the Report of Lord Zctland's Committee. ‘The nwo things went together 
the teaching of language was a very wide field in itself, but it also needed the back- 
ground of a general knowledge of history, of culture, of art—of everything that made 
up the national fife of those countries of the East. Similarly, he did not think they 
would get public opinion suficieaty interested in the purely teaching side of the 
Inatter {f they did not also get in line the wider aspet. So he sincerely hoped 
that the Government would now sancton, at the earliest pomible date, the appear- 
ance of that other und exsentially complementary Report. 


Lord Scansrouort said he had listened, not without apprehension but with grow- 
ing confidence, to Profestor Turner's paper, and it was very gratifying to him, as be 
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was sure it would be to his colleagues on the Commission, to fcel now, after a long 
delay, that the work on which they had been engaged for morc than a year was 
receive attention; and he was very glad that it was receiving attention at the hands 
of the East India Association, und it was to receive attention, he hoped, in a debate 
in the House of Lords, which was to be initiated by their Chairman the following 


He wished to make it clear that the Commission over which he had the bonour 
to preside was not really an scademic body. Speaking for himsclf, he could lay 
claim to no academic distinctions. Of his , of course, there were others 
who were much more distinguished academically, but on the whole they had 
approached the question as a body af laymen, and he thought it was imy t to 
stress that the Commission had not been ing some pet academic hare of cither 
the Chairman or some of the members, They bad approached it as a body of lay- 
men, most of them, he thought, with little knowledge of the subject previously and 
therefore with no prejudices, and they had really come to three broad conclusions. 

‘The first conclusion was that this whole subject was a very important one for 
this country; secondly, it was far more important today than it ever had been 
before, particularly because of the changes in Eastern countries; and, thirdly, that 
compared with other countries the effort which our own country had a 
ticularly in the field of Oriental studies, had been, to take the words of the 
Committee nearly forty years ago, “not creditable to chix country,” and in that 
audience he would go a little further and say it had been disgrace to this country, 

‘Then the whole point was, were the recommendations of this Commission goin 
to be accepted? Personally, he was greatly encouraged by the answer which 
been given to Mr, Eden a few months before, which indicated that the Government 
had accepted the recommendations in principle, and he hoped that on the Chair- 
man’s motion in the House of Lords the following week they would get some further 
indication of the Government's intentions with regard to the recommendations, 

OF course, as the lecturer had pointed out, it would cost money, but if one con- 
sidered the chormous sums which were spent on public education in this country 
fds, sroald ‘be, a; leah which could easily be included in the total which was 

Running through Professor Turner's most interestin, Paper was, he felt, a note 
of anxiety lest this further attempt to put Oriental other studies on a proper 
footing in this country should not be taken full advantage of, and that was, of 
course, natural, after the other attempts that had been made, notably by the Reay 
Committee, and yet there had been this continual neglect, principally from the 
Government departments. Until they knew the full answer of the powers thar be it 
was only natural that there should still be anxiety that perhaps again there was 
going to be 2 pigeonhole where this Report war going to be placed. He hoped 
not, and personally he was full of confidence; but it was necessary that those who 
felt as he now felt, that this was a matter of considerable national importance, should 
cantinue to take an interest in the of this matter and do what they could 
f2 show that those who understood these problems were viully interested to. sce 
‘that the matter was with. 

They would have noticed in the recommendations of the Report chat they had 
stressed not on! importance of developing strong departments in the Universi- 
ties to deal with these wedice, ‘but also that an attempt should be made to integrate 
studies of this kind more closely than they had been before with the other activitics 
of learning, and he felt that if that could come, and he fully realized it could only 
come most gradually, it could be something very important in the future cducation 
which our Universities would be able to provide. 

‘One further point was that they had not stressed unduly in the Report, for what 
they thought were good reasons, had expressed it to same extent, 
the imy of these studies for trade and commerce; but he felc, as they 
had felt, that quite apart from the which these studies had for the 

1 attitude of the public of Great tain towards the countries of the East, 
were now of vital im for the British export wade. From the evidence 
which had been given to from many sources it was encouraging to find that a 
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good oumber of industrial firms subscribed to that view. It was not a universally 
accepted view, but they felt convinced that, with all the changes which were going 
on in India and in other countries of the East, unless those who went out % 

trade for this country had a beter and sometimes a more sympathetic understanding 
of the culture of the country in which they would be working, it wat not going to 
be so cary as it had been in the past to get trade. “He therefore wished to stest 

part of the recammendation of the Commission. 


Profesor A. J. Aamany said he had not really expected to be called upon to 
apeak, and certainly not 10 early in the proceedings; he felt it was important in a 
Pblic meeting of that kind that rather fewer af those who appeared to be personally 
Interested in the recommendations of the Commission should express their views in 
public, and rather more of those who were going to pay the bill for these things 
should at least indicate their goodwill and their willingness. 

‘There wat, however, one aspect of the Report which, to him, was a litle dis 
appointing, and he hoped it was not impertinent for him to say so. They had been 
hearing about the problems of teaching language and literature und culture to great 
numbers of people; but one could not teach those subjects unless one had the nccer- 
sary tools with which to do it; until they had very much larger funds for research 
and publication in Oriental and African studies it was too much to expect that all 
their teaching would raise the standard of general knowledge. He welcomed the 
opportunity of calling attention to this aspect of the matter and expressing the hope 
that some ways and means might be found for placing at the disposal of 2 respun- 
sible body very considerable sums of money to aid in epecifie and well-thought-out 
plans of research and publication. 


Major-General Sir Nuun, Marcotae apologized for coming in a litle after the 
eleventh hour and having the preremption smmediately to speak without havin 
even heard the paper; but he had had the advantage of reading it beforehand an 
studying it fairly clotely, and he had only one thiog to cay, and that was with 
reference to the relationship between Lord ‘ough's Commitice and the Zetland 
Commits, before which ‘he had given evidence. “The two scemed to him 10 be 
very closely interlocked, but while they had some knowledge of the Report of the 
Scarbrough Committee they so far had nothing made public about the Zetland Com- 
mittee, and one hardly made sense without the other. 

‘They did very much want dhe report of the Zetland Commitee, which had dealt 
particularly with the question of possibly having establithed in ery a 
museum of Oriental Art. That was a subject which was very near his heart, and 
it was badly needed. ‘They could have in London or elsewhere in this country 2 
most magnificent Oriental muscum, whereas the present great museums, like the 
British and the Victoria and Albert, were so crowded that they could not show their 
wonderful Oriental treasures to real advantage. For example, the wonderful collec- 
tion of Chinese and Japanese pictures in the British Museum, of which the British 
public hardly ever saw more than powibly half a dozen pitces, was probably 
without parallel in the world. ‘The same applied to ceramics: there were famous 
collections which the British public had never seen as a whole because they were 
divided between various museums, and now the Oppenheim collection had gone 
to the British Muscum, but nobody could possibly say how it was to be chowa 
because there just was not the room, and therefore an Oriental museum was a very 





t need. 

The Zetland Report would be very important, and with that name at the head 
of it they knew it would be a most carefully considered and very valuable document. 
He wauld like to know, therefore, when the ‘of the Scarbrough Committee was 
likely to be supplemented by the publication of the Zetland Report, and so set their 
minds at case, and perhaps raise their hopes of some day having 2 really great Oriental 
exposition of the works which they postesscd. ‘The building would, of 
course, be a source of expense, but once built it could be furnished almost without 
any cost at all. 


Mr. Goprasy Nicouson, u.., saidjhe was very much interested in what had 
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been said about the Zetland Committer as he bad been one af its members, and he 
was very pleased indeed that such importance was attached tw it, Knowing that 
Lord Zetland was the moving spirit in it he could safely say, without being accused 
‘of complacency, that he thought it was an interesting it, and he hoped the 
Chairman and the other noble Lords who were going to speak in the debate the 
Iellowing euk: sould alae tha matic in ie Pease of Lacds, ‘In ve Eonge a 
‘Commons they could, of course, ask questions about it. He was very much struck 
by the fact that hardly ever in Parliamentary debates was the question of Oriental 
studies raised, and he thought the two Associations—the Royal India Society and the 
East India Association—might seriously ing Members of Parlia- 
ment who were known to be interested in India and the Far East and asking them 
whether something could not be done. For himself, he would willingly play his part 
in that. 

Te was difficult to add to the praises of the paper that had been read: it was a 
mmasterly document, and he thought the most pregnant sentence was that in which 
Profeswoe Turner had said that im the future we should have to go to the East and 
get accepted an the basis of our own prestige alone and not from any Statutory 

lomination. He had always believed that as far as India was concerned our 
destinies did run together very closely and would continue to do so in the future, 
and it was necessary that Oriental studies should be raised to their proper level, He 
very much hoped all the exopbesls would not just be placed on pounds, shillings and 
pence. He knew that was ol vital importance, and no one was 80 foolish as to under- 
estimate ir, but he hoped the appeal would also be made on the basis of pure scholar 
ship and delight Ma content of Oriental studies. There was too much tendency 
lay for education to be divorced from scholarship, and this was an opportunity to 
adjust the balance in the right direction, After all, the original impetus whi 
Orientaliem had received at the end of the eighteenth century was largely because 
‘it was felt that the wisdom of the East had a great deal to teach us from the religious 
angle in a study of comparative religions, and he thought it would be a pity if we 
regarded Oriental studies as being either a medium for trade or 2 branch of curious 
antiquarianiam. He believed it would be a jiated more and morc as the West 
broke down that the West had a tremendous lot to learn from the East. 


Professor Ev Epwaans, who is Professor of Chinese in the University of London 
and had lately returned from the Far East, ssid there was one point to which she 
would like to draw attention. When Professor Turner referred to an authori 
in 1806 had spoken about the need for a knowledge of Indian languages, she felt 
some satisfaction that about the same time Sir Joha Harrow, who was then travelli 
in China, had appealed for a study of Chinese. He had pointed out the difficulty 
Tearning four or five thausand characters in the uncongenial climate of China, and 
had suggested that much of the difficulty could be overcome if the training were 
marted in London, Hee recommended that no person should. be appointed to China 

the East India Company until he could ize five hundred or a thousand 

inese characters. In 1946 she had followed Sir John, travelling in China and 
South-Raet Asis, and there she bad found that the ides chat languagedraining 
should be begun in England was widely accepted, especially by those who hi 
employed men xo t during the wer. 

jut the point he wanted tm stress was that the aspect of Oriental studies most 

strongly urged by the Scarbrough Commission was revearch, and on the research 
tide she had found in China as clsewhere that Great Britain was extraordinarily 
badly represented in comparison with other countries, particularly the French and 
the Americans. We should not lose sight of the importance of providing in the 
countries concerned all the facilites necesary for carrying out the research recom- 
mended. 

‘There was urgent need for developing Oriental studies rapidly and finding 
additional teachere a8 1000 as postible, sud we should not be content to shoot arrows 
into the air, Development would be hastened if study-centres or institutes were 
established in the East, to which British research students and fecturere on study- 
leave could be attached, and in which no distinction would be made between the 
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members of one University and another. All efforts would thus be concentrated, 
and opportunity would be offered for the collaboration without which Oriental 
studies in this country could not be developed. 


Colonel Newcouss said he had not read the Scarbrough Report recently, but be 
knew one or two paragraphs concerning the students from Asia who were in this 
country, and that the two societies were deeply interested in looking sfter mich 
students when they atrived and during the time they were here. He would like to 
follow up Lord Scarbrough’s remark and add that he thought one of the vital founda- 
tions of the future, both in economics and in politics, was that we help those 
students and look after them while they were in this country. We could learn from 
them and they could learn from us. British Council were doing a very great 
eal in that field, but cheir fonds were ineufficlent to do all they wanted to do, “Also 20 


much depended’ on personal contact and personal goodwill and what one might call 


“unorganized co-operation, 


The Cyatmman said that all would agree that Professor Turner had amply proved 
his case that the grant of greater support to Orienta) studies was a matter of national 
interest and indeed a national Leen Io meetings of this nature, the interest and 
indeed value of an address can gener: be tested the character of the discussion 
it arouses, and they had had that afternoon a discussion by most distinguished 
speakers, and one which had added greatly to theic knowledge and their apprecia- 
tion of the subject. 

There were only two further points he wished to make. The firet was with 
regard to our obligations. We owed much ta those who—like Professor Turner and 
Sir Philip Hartog, to whom the address had referred—had from the first. supported 
this cause with an enthusiasm which amounted to real devotion. The circum- 
saaees were often discouraging, Thote who had been connected with the School 
of Oriental Studies knew the difficulties which Professor Turner had met in his 
effort to permuade the Army authorities of the need for courses in Chinese and the 
Far Eastern languages at the beginning of the war. It was strange that soldiers could 
he so intelligent and the War Office sometimes so much the contrary. But that was 
a remark that he might perhaps apply ali to the Civil Services For the schoo! had 
alo encountered unusual difficulties because the Ministry of Information, por- 
tentously overgrown, had occupied their building, and only with the very greatest 
diffculey could it be evicted from it. He would like to mention once more the asme 
of Sir Philip Hartog, who had bore so distinguished a share in securing the eventual 
evacuation of the school by the Ministry. These instances were typical of the outlook 
by Government authorities towards interested in the promotion of Oriental 
studies. But while speaking of these difficulties we should not forget the tribuce 
we owed to the University of London, which ah ihe to these hes, within ite 
means, a very liberal support, whereas the other Universities of the kingdom had 
shown celatively little interest in them. 

A further important obligation was to the Scarbrough Commission, who had 
made a long and exhaustive survey, culminating in 2 comprehensive going 
not only into every aspect of the facilities needed for the study of languages, but 
also the measures needed for what was of the first importance—namely, 
to stimulate a far wider public interest in these studies. 

All those who could ‘find a means of doing so must endeavour to ensure that 
the promises now held out by His Majesty's Government were fully and amply 
implemented. He had been glad wo hear Mr. Godfrey Nicholson that 
could count on the support of the House of Commons, and he was sure, that for 
what little the House of Lords could do it would give its support also, But there 
was much for the public itself to de if we were ever to get areal change of outlook 
in regard to Oriental languages and culture. He Personally felt that public interest 
would be immensely stimulated if we could have that Oriental Centre to which Mr. 
Amery and Sir Neill Malcolm had referred, and which had been recommended 
Lord Zetland’s Committee. It was one of his own most pleasant recollections that 
at a meeting of the East India Association some years ago he had himself advocated 
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the founding of such a Centre, and he was glad to think there was now some 
chance that the Report of the Scarbrough Commission would be given to the public. 

‘There were cwe types of interest in those wudies : there was the purely acatemic, 
or scholar's interest, and here it was an uofortunate fact that the institutions which 
had fostered those studies had been both more numerous and more substantial on 
the Continent than they had been in Great Britain; but beyond the scholar’s interest 
there was or should be a public interest, and this had been fostered on the Continent 
by offering to the public the visible and concrete signs of what Oriental culture 
amounted to. An Oriental Centre which would be a home for the learned Societies 
interested in the East; an Oriental Centre which would cuntain in the most a 
priate form the visible manifcstations of Oriental art; an Oriental Centre which 
could give a welcome to students coming {rom other countries, and where they 
would form the intellectual contacts and friendships which would be of the greatest 
value to this country afterwards—that was the kind of Oriental Centre of which we 
had dreamed. Such a Centre, making its 3 not only to the scholar but to the 
public also, would, he believed, help to is tin the fullest sense the recom- 
mendations of the Scarbrough Commission. 


The Cuatnnan expressed finally their obligations to the East India Association 
and to the Royal India Society for the hospitality they had given to this eause, and 
he thanked Professor Turner for a paper which would be of the greatest assistance 
to it. 


Sir Joun Wooneman Proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer, Professor Turner, 
and to the Chairman, Lord Hailey. The members of the East India Association and 
the Royal India Society were naturally most interested in the subject which they had 
discussed that afternoon, and they were all extremely grateful to Professor ‘Turner 
for the time he bad given to these ‘whe had Recs date and whet be ‘boned. 

Ose 


would be done in this great cause. trusted that within 2 short time 
hopes would be realized ‘and that ir not be limited to an acceptance in prin- 
diple, bur that the Government would put their hands ia their pockets and give hem 


secae obey. 

Tic also was interested in the committee over which Lord Zetland presided, a8 
he had been a member for part of the time until he had to go to India, and he par- 
ticularly desired to see the report published. He trusted that pechaps in the Lower 
House ae well at in the Upper Froase something might be done to accelerate its 
publication, 


INDIA: RINGING UP THE CURTAIN 
By Sm Azrrep Watson 


Rive up the curtain! As we sit here, a mere microcosm of the watching world, we 
ask what is the character of the drama we are about to witnest—whether miracle 
play or tragedy. ‘The final curtain is even now descending on a passe of hi 
that has taken nearly two hundred years in the playing. Its epitaph is linked wut 
the logue of what we are about to witness in s single semence used by. Mr. 

jerbert. Morrison. ing five yeats said: “In my ledge of the 
history of the world f can fecall 20 pelle to the tremendous scope and sweep 
of such an offer of freedom to an enormous Empire, reservoir of a great fraction 
of the wealth of the world; just 2 I can recall no parallel to the ceatury and a 
half of growth and development which has nacned this great sub-oatinent from a 
welter of warring medieval principalities into an ordered society, to which freedom 
and independenee in a modern world can reasonably and rightly be offered.” 

It is no part of my purpose today to dwell on the past, beyond saying that, whar- 
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ever its merits and demerits may have been, I believe that history will record, when 
the passions of these days have died down, that it has been fruitful for both India 
and Great Britain, What we are about to sce is the consummation of a policy for 
which all parties in India have been clamorous for half a century and upon which 
the most enlightened of British statesmen and administrators have ever kept their 
eyes fixed. goal bas been ever in sight. Now the British have reached jour- 
ney’s end. ‘The future of India rests with the Indian peoples. 

Hefore | abandon the theatrical metaphor I would say that the final rehearsals 
‘of the production we are about to witness have been somewhat hurried and its 
authors driven to make many changes, if not in the casting, in what they had 
antended to be the final act. in their original draft the curtain was 
descend on an India fully united, an India quietly taking its seat in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, a new scene had to be written with an India partitioned 
into how many countries we cannot yet tell, with some of its major Provinces split, 
and with that Jarge section which comprises the Indian States troubled in mind 
about future allegiances, The last act, so painstakingly written by the Cabinet 
Mission, had to be torn up and discarded. actors would aot play the parts for 
which they had been cast. With the scattering of the beatific visions of Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Lord Pethick-Lawrence a new hand had to be brought to the author's 
desk to, in theatrical parlance, ‘join the flats.” 


Basaxinc THE Moutp 


‘The Prime Minister has claimed that the Jndependence Bill is “ the fulfilment of 
the British Mission." It is nothing of the kind. As was written in another con- 
nection: "Ie is often necessary to ‘a second-best policy; the moral disaster 
Hes in. pretending that it ia che best, which is a poculiar and unnecessary vice of 
politicians.” "Novamount of pious platitude or mealy-mouthed scitiment can dit- 
Buise the fact that what is being done is something very different indeed from the 
Flan for the future India that every statesman who has applicd himself to the 

woblum, whether he be Conservative, Liberal or Soci striven to follow. 
Tro pretend otherwise is to belie the purpose and the sneeiy of the whole of the 
negotiations uf the last seven 's, to go no further back. The Indian Independ- 
ente Act docs not follow the Linlithgow plan, nor the Wavell plan, nor the plan 
of the Cabinet Mission. It does not aclopt the policy that Viscoust Mountbatten, in 
Nis brosdease to the Indian people, declared the better. ‘The pattern, in the words 
of Plato, has been “ Iaid up in heaven; possibly, as we may hope, to be again brought 
 carth in errs Sera jay. die tects he ahs 

“The wor men sct thei upon turns to ashes—or it prospers.”” 
us have done with past regret, if not wholly with future fears The India we 
have known, for; to unity through nearly two hundred years, is divided between 
Pakistan and a diminished “ India,” which the Congress Party had previously called 
the “Union of India Republics. i the implications that title may 
have been, it would be a better description than one that leaves every existing map 
without meaning, and tends to make unintelligible much of the vast library that 
has gathered round the name “ India.” 

Partition, as the rosd to a settlement of India's problems, makes no more appeal 
ro my mind than to that of the most fervent Congressman; but everybody in con 
tact with Indian life has had to acknowl: its inevitability from the moment 
that complese seifigovernment wae | India's. story would have been 
differently written had full union and full co-operation between Muslim and Hindu 
heen postible at any time. 

















‘Taz Two Doumions 

So Pakistan comes into existence with Mr. Jinnah as its first Governor-General 
and with all its troubles—military, economic and social—before it. Its parts are 
widely separated by a, thousnd miles of alien territory. “Crerdination a 
them will call for the highest statesmanship, even w! task, scarcely yet ¥ 
of Wag them commen Conriantos tea been carried through. But the main 
prabicm of India is not the making of Constitutions. For those a pattern is ready 
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to hand an past enactments, although obviously many adjustments must be made 
The sper: dca oth atieerec nae atking a tespense berwecn to 


ew Goveroments2¢ will llow the life of Indi wo preserve it even flow | Boundanes 
between States are comparauvely easy to draw Por the 1 of a 
van country like India, whose economic hfe 3s one, ati» easeatal that the barriers 


to free movement and to free commerce shall be no more than kines on a map, to 


be ignored in the daily intercourse of its 
cenit Lets tae eae Coat Ore ea Dikinuc aad gees 


Commonwealth demands that there shall not be confisct between different parts, 
for that would doom the Commonwealth to destruction Should there be. differ 
ences of view and am Great Britain can take no side in the quarrel That must 
be understood from the beginning We hive already seen in warrel between 
India and South Africa the dingers to the whole structure of the onwealth 
that would arise if us parts were not prepired to compose ther own differences 
‘The situation in India would certainly not be eased if one or more of tts future 
sections opted for independence, while others remained within the Commonwealth 
One docs nat sone today that the Constituent Assembly has already affirmed that 
the furure India shall be 2 “ sovereign independent Repubhc,” and that declarations 
of that kind, addressed to an excited electorate, are nce easily wiped from the slate 
on which they have been recorded 1t 1s not only an India that the slogans of the 
party platform become embarrassing in the calmer atmosphere of administration 

fe must assume that the scheme of two Dormmions will be adopted, at ie ist for 
a ame It clearly has great advantages for Indu, which in isolation would be 
dcfenccless by sea and air For her, i very truth, Dominion status 1s someching. 
added to and not subtracted from independence The advantages are with her, 
the burdens for the United Kingdom — That uneven bitance of responsibilives 
cannot be endured for long As a partoer in the Commonwealth, India will have 
about three fourths of ity total population She postesees immense credits, while 
we have 2 heavy burden of debt - I'do not think of India alone when expresuing the 
hehef that sn the near fucure there must be a shifung of responnbilites, financial 
and other, from the bending back of the Mother Country to those who claim and 
are accorded equal partnersup 


Hustumne var East 


There one has peeped for a moment into a comparatively distant future In a 
nearer vision we have to admit that planning for partition and for the division of 
the Punjab and Bengal has to far gone with a smoothness that there was little 
reavon ta foresce, Reluctantly ax one communnty bas accepted division, as leaders 
have worked with ardour to make that division a success ‘The East has hustled ax 
never before The result may juttfy the enforced haste, but let ut be clear that 
when the appointed day dawns a vast number of important matters will have becn 
eft for future decison, and the Services wuble for their administranon wall 
be uncertain at to their future allegunce British forces that have played so 
notable a part in kecpmg communal disturbances within bounds will be stowing 
ther knaptacks for departure They will no longer afford, im the schoolboy's defint 
tion of a he, “a very present help 1n time of trouble” 

‘One mgnificant aspect of partition has been arranged ‘The Indian Army, as 
Brigadier Chaudhuc: has recently reminded us, has known no communalism, and 
has stood staunch to tts duty through all the troubles of the past year It 15 to be 
apht into two segments, with the antention that each part shall ultimately be manned 
and officered by the inhabitants of the country m which they serve “That does not 
necessanly mean that the two armies will be communal, since both Pakistan and 
Hundu India wall have Jarge minontes within thar borders, and the numerous 
Pramues of the four and equal treatment of the minorines must earry with 
jull opportumtes of scrvice in the forces Nevertheless, the division 12 deplorable 
Ignoring the pambulity that at some future ume the two armes may find themselves 
i oppotition to one another, there us one cwsential to the mmntenance of the frec- 
dom of India that cannot be bisected and made the subject of two policies, and 
that 1s the defence of sts so For that full working co-operation is essenual 
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As things have been arranged the defence of the two vulnerable frontiers of 
India alls che lot of the ance Pekisean samy. A factor to which Hindu India 
can certainly not be indifferent is that the historic pathway of invasion lies in 
Pakistan, and that if it should ever again be attempted the van} of invadere 
would be of the same faith and akin t those who would be called upon to offer 
the first resistance. 1 mention that in passing as a stimulus to Indian thought. A 
tmore immediate anxiety ie fact ther tbe senior British officers are co retire 
from the Indian Army, as they are given full opportunity to do, the planning and 
directional stafls will ‘ake yeas to replace. Inthe meantime neither of the two 
forces will be an army in any modern sense of the term, Bereft of guiding brains 
an army is no more than a mob with weapons. 


‘Tue Inpiaw States 


The problem of the Indian States remains. Their full freedom of action and 
decision bas been restored to them by the tearing up of their treaties, What course 
are they to take? Nothing could be better for the future of India than that they 
should ‘merge themselves, so far as all-India services are concerned, with one or the 
other of the two Dominions. For the larger to clam Dominion status for them- 
selves, or far the smaller to group themselves and make the same claim, would be 
as embarrassing to outsclyes as it would be a deterrent to the future unity of India. 
Here I echo the thought of that Labour Member of Parliament, who said thay the 
wisdom of Solomon would not have been extolled by the world if instead of pro- 
posing the cutting of a child in two he had suggested hewing it snto fragments. 

it is not that some of the States have not the qualifications that would entitle 
them to become Dominions, If we can offer that status to Burma and to Ceylon 
there are no arguments drawn from the area, populations and modes of rule of 
Hyderabad, Travancore, Kashmir, or Bhopal that can be urged against a similar 
treatment for them. It is simply that one conceives it as a far better thing that they 
should play their part in India in cooperauon rather than in separation. But the 
choice is heirs and must be left open. On that point Mr. Jinnah has been always 
clear, Happily the earlicr tendency of the Congress Party leaders to threaten rather 
than to persuade has given way to a more realistic spirit. If the States, now of 
several minds, are to be won over, attempts at coercion will not serve, 


Brrnish NaTionaus 


One consequence of the haste with which we have moved towards final settle- 
ment is, as Mr. Attlee has frankly confessed, that the determination of questions of 
defence, of economic relations with Great Britaan, and of the position of the British 
nationals resident in India have all been left for future negotiation. ‘That is the 
shortest porible catalogue of what is vague and in the air ‘It might be magnified 
almost to the nth . If 1 might return to the theatrical simile for a moment 
I would say that the Government has gone forward in the spirit of the consoling 
phrase from A Pantomime Rehearsal, ‘It will be all right on the night.” 

The Prime Minister has expressed his own comlorting conviction that the British 
resident in India will be welcomed there and that they will still have a great part 
to play in the future of the country. Quite possibly he is right. My own belief is 
that, as a professional and commercial community, the British may have wider 
opportunities in the future than in the past, that trade between the two countries 
Wil rise to levels it has never before reached, and that the demand for expert help 
in developing the resources of India will be than ever. 

If that be the right vision of the focure of the British in India it is conjured up 
by nothing that the British Government has done on its behalf. From the days of 
the first Cripps Mission the whole matter has been sedulously avoided. The 
British have been left to look to their own future, and “the devil take the hind- 
mast." Terms they must make for themselves; a British Prime Minister can offer 
them no better encouragement than his hope that all will be well. That is not the 
reward that might have been expected for a community thet, whatever its faults, 
made, in propertion tw its very small numbers, the largest contribution of any soc 
tuon of the population of India to the war effort. 
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It is not to Government assistance that the British can look for the opportuni 
of service. Their prospect is good because the weeds of India are great’ We all 
hope that India, once the teething troubles are over, will turn eagerly to develop- 
ament of its resources in the effort to raise the whole people to a better standard 
of life. Already there are signs of the competition of the future between the two 
Dominions for the rapid increase of their industrial capacity. Missions sent to 
Great Britain and America clamour for priority in the provision of equipment. 
Help of every kind is eagerly bid for. In giving it the British may find a larger 
‘scope than ever before. 


‘Tax Stamuna Baance 


One aid in promoting India’s economic advance will be the sterling balances, 
the adjustment of which, like so much else, is left for the future, Upon their right 
use and after their division depends much of the possbility of India rising te a 
higher place among the industria] nations, Their repayment must in any case be a 
Jong process. All that one would say on that topic is that within the limits of 
Bridah economy, and without subjecting that economy to.a breaking strain, the teraas 
‘of repayment should be made 28 generous ax posible, 

Floste is not the best prescription for legitation. In the Government hurry the 
original intention to determine future commercial relations between India and 
Great Britain simultaneously with the wansfer of has had, perforce, to be 
peegsird t an Uicettsin future: Vet pen tose: sulions hang the craploymiens of 
hundreds of thousands of British workers, of far more Indians, and the expandin 
export trade required for the prosperity of both countries, fa this case delay could 
nor be avoided, since the whole original plan of ove India had beea jetisoned, 
‘There may be advantages in the leisure given for thought. A cool assessment of 
what is at stake may lead to sounder conclusions than could be reached in the 
atmosphere of triamphant nationalism, 

Ecpnomies are apt to be boring, but they go to the very routs of the future life 
‘of India. We are about to witness a revolution in what has been called geo-politics. 
New centres of activity will be arising, perhaps some of the older may experience 
decay. Pakistan has been denied the great prize of Calcutta; what, it is asking, 
Be the pouites of Chinagong, lying nearer the sca? Mach af the jue rowing 
‘area of ‘Bengal has been cut away from the mills that spin and weave, May the 
Jocation of gorme fectories not be changed? Karachi, convenicatly sisated for 
some of the Muslim areas that ksh cotton, might become a greater centre of 
industry. Having in mind ali it was said about economic passibilitics of 
Pakistan in a paper recently read before this society it is still true that if Pakistan 
‘eannot increase its industrial capacity it must wead a hatd and stony path, 

Tt is equally true that the sinews of the industrial life of India, as we sec it in 
Bengal, the Punjab and Bombay cannot be wrenched asunder without bringing 


paralysis, 








Dru anp Kanacur 


What of the new capitals? The splendid tion of New Delhi as a symbol 
of a United India disappeare. Muslims must seck a centre of government ¢lsc- 
where, remote from the cities, ruined and alive, that enshrine for them the 
memories of many dynasties that ruled India. “I tee no reason,” M, Clemenceau 
is recorded to have said, “why this new Delhi should not make as fine a ruin as 
any of the Delhis of the past.” That may not be its fate. We may cherish the 
hope that one day it may again become the threbbing heart of a united India. For 
the time being its vast Legislative Chambers, in which have gathered the repre- 
sentatives from every part of British India and the Princes have held their assem- 
Blies, must speak of disunion rather than of the union they were intended to typify. 
‘Familiar figures will no longer be scen in their halls; voices that have expressed the 
aspirations of India will be elsewhere. : 

Yet this New Delhi, shorn of the full meaning that it was intended to convey, 
will stand as a monument of the British conception of the shape that India was 
finally to have. The Muslim centre, far removed to the west and on the very confines 
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of Pakistan, can enshrine no memories. It must build its own traditions. Perhaps. 
in some future age, if separation should endure, as we all trust it may not, it may 
become the focus of that resurgence of Islam that may change the face of the 
Eastern and Middle Eastern world. We shall be wise, I think, not to speculate at 
this ume on what that may rican. 

Jn the great historical drama that is about to be enacted all the principal actors 
will be Indian. The Hritish may have as scene shifters. ‘They may still 
appear as supers, but all the greater ill be filled by Indians, and outstanding 
among them Mr. Jinnah. It is he who has dictated the form that India shall takes 
he who emerges as the uncrowned king of his people, That eminence he owes 
directly to the policy that for a quarter of a century has been followed by Mr. 
Gandhi and the leaders of the Congress Party. By their claim to speak for all India 
they built the dying Muslim League from a minor organization to the formidable 
force it has become. Their policy created Pakistan, and made of Mr. Jinoah the 

reateat single power in India today. Latterly Mr, Gandhi has striven to stem the 
Hood he hadl unleashed, and in vain; he is left with the sole, and all too familiar, 
expedient of blaming the British, 


Tue Crves in Ivptan Hanns 


‘As L approach the end of what I have to say I am conscious that the réle I have 
had tw play 4s that of the devil's advocate, ‘There exists at Westminster, where 
the outlook upon the Fanpire of far too high a proportion of sts members is no 
wider than that which can be obtained in a train yourney from Glasgow to Londan, 
a belief chat an Act af Parhament has but to be passed and all is well, With the 
passage of the Indian Independence Bill there will be a disposition to say, “India is 
provided for, and aut of the way; let us turn to ridding ourselves of responsibilities 
somewhere else.” The history of leguslation for India should dispose of any such 
casy dismissal of the subject, Parhament rids itself of the power to pass further 
‘Acts dealing with India. It cannot as lightly shed the obligauons that remain. 

My somewhat ungracious task has been to fix attention on some, but by no 
means all, of the questions that have still to be antwered, the big problems to which 
a solution will have to be found. Mast of the clues it is for India to discover for 
Herel, In het quest she will have the fullest sympathy and goodwill, and, what 
is much more worth while, whatever aid she is willing to seek. All the future is 
in her hands. What she makes of fe will show what four hundred million of the 
human race can achieve when the full freedom they have desired has been finally 
achieved. Never have we, ia peacetime, taken so great a leap in the dark, There 
may be misgivings in an audience most of whose members have seen scrvice in 
Incha; but nobody will rejoice more if doubts are belied and India moves steadily 
forward to take her full place, whether as two nations ot a8 obe, atnong the rear 
States of the world. 





DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A jouer meeting of the East India Association and the Overseas League was held at 
Overseas House, St. James's, S.W. 1, on Thursday, July 31, 1947 ‘The Chair wae 
taken by Mr. Gonraxr Nrcto1s0x, 1? 


After Sic Atrnnp Warsow had read his paper on “ India: Ringing Up the Curtain,” 
the Cxateuan said their thanks were due to Sir Alfred Watson for the thoughtful 
Paper he had read, which was the outcome of very many years of experience and 
activity in ‘India. If he, as Chairman, seemed to voice a somewhat critical attitude 
towards what Sir Alfred Watson had said, he hoped it would not be thought im- 
Pertinent slchough his experience of India was much smaller than Sir Alfred's. But 

felt chat Sir Alfred took rather too melancholy a view of the prospect. He was alt 
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in favour of facing facts, for one did not make a difficult outlook less difficult by say- 


ing that all was well. “But very much ‘on whether they in this country 
segerded this crucial and fateful ep in the of Indian and British relationships 
from the point of view of looking back at the past, or from that of looking forward 


go the future, It was a natural and, indeed, almost a pious duty for Englishmen, 
‘especially those who had devoted their lives to India, to pay tribute to a past which 
had contributed so magnificently to human history. Perhaps it was the most glorious 
phase in their history asa nation. ‘There was a temptation to lock with melancholy 
‘on the closing of any chapter af human endeavour. Hut those who made that chapter 
‘great and glorious did not do so because they were looking for any hypothetical 
verdict of history; their good work was its own justification, they did the work for its 
‘own sake. it would be an immense pity if, by looking back on the episodes of the 
‘past with melancholy, their efficiency for the future should be in any way impaired, 

‘So much depended un how they all looked on the Indian problem in the future. 
He agreed most sincerely with Sir Altred when he said that they had not done with 
india’ India would depend more than ever on the attitude of this country in the 
future, now that the relationship was a voluntary one. If any country ever was 
destined wo pass through decp waters it was India, If any country was destined to 
‘depend upon sympathy and understanding and love from another country it was 
India in its dependence upon us. Therefore he believed that they murt not look upon 
ahis closed chapter with melancholy. When, two or three weeks ago, Sir Frank 
Brown came up to him at-the Annual Meeting of the Association and asked if he 
would take the Char on this occaiion, he enquired what was to be the ttle of the 
paper. to which Sir Frank Brown replied, “India: Ringing Down the Curtain,” 

immediate reply was, “1 will never take the Chair for the reading of a paper 
with that itl, Ie shouldbe“ Rioging Up the Curtain’ They ehould resolve here 
and now to spend their time in waking people ded an even areater interest in India 
than in the past. He believed that the lurure happiness of india depended chiefly 
upon the attitude of mind which India could bring to bear upon this country, and the 
‘extent to which it could enlist our sympathy, confidence and understanding. 

IT there had to be crtciam of our action (owards Ladi inthe post it wis that we 
had given India a great Administration and much material benchit, but we had not 
spoken cnough to the heart. In the future, if they did not speak’ to the heart, or 

jere was no response from the heart of India, everything they could do or say would 

Pas bemeed at theref the f 

of them therefore not to regret the past, but rather to look to the future 
and to remember that India would need their help~physically, materially, and 
morally. She would need their guidance and their understanding more in the future 
than ever before. It was an inevitable step and a right step which had been taken, 
It became an inevitable step at that moment in time in which it became clear that 
india, or a large part of India, did not want the Britih any morc in a position of 
dominance. There was nothing to regret in 

He thought that this was also a turning point in the history of the Fust India 
Association.” He believed the Association had a great work to do in the future, 
India would need a much greater effort on our part as a nation, and the East India 
‘Awociation must be one of the nuclei which inspired the people of this country who 
desited to be of service to India. The curtain had been rung down on one act, but it 
‘was ringing up on another. ‘The actors were the same, though they played different 
aéles; the audience was the same. Let them look to the future and resolve to serve 
{ndia, though in a diferent manner, with even more vigour than they had verved her 
in the past. 





Sir Byjor Sivon Rot (recently President, Bengal Legislative Council) said that he 
dered it a great privilege to be called upon to offer his observations on 
thoughtful paper to which they had just listened. It gave him much pleature for 
‘two reasons. The first was because the ject was one which concerned his own 
‘country, one to which he had devoted ically ail his life. The second was because 
the speaker, Sir Alfred Watson, happened to be a very old and intimate friend, for 
whom he had great love and admiration. He could assure Sir Alfred that this was 
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not going to be a tragedy. He himself was an optimist in politics, He knew his 
country, he knew the habit of thought of his people, and he was sure that India would 
win through to success. The two hundred years of a connection between India and 
Britain —a connection of political domination—had come to an end very suddenly. 
Parliament at Westminster could pass the Indian Independence Bill in a few hours, 
although the previous agitation, conferences, discussions, and political troubles had 
lasted for fifty years. That indeed, as Sir Alfred Watson had suggested, was a miracle 
in iuelf. 

He was sure that this did not mean the end of India’s relationship to Great 
Britain, On the other hand, ined to think that an educated and intelligent 
India had established a relationship with this country which was more broad-based 
and which he was sure was going to be much more enduring than any in the past. 
He assured them that the educated community of India were fully saturated with 
British culture and really appreciated it. 

‘The consummation just reached, the i dence of India, was foreshadowed in 
the mie f the lat century by Ford Macaulay and by Siz Churles Wood, the grand- 
father of Lord Halifax. Sir Alfred Watson was perfectly right when he said that such 
independence had been the goal of British policy for many years; he only wished that 
progress thereto had heen a little more rapid and that less time had been wasted. If 
Great Britain could have made up ity mind to affer independence or Dominion status 
to India in 1935-~if it could have offered only an instalment of sclf-government—the 
changeover wauld have taken place exactly as his friend wanted it to be and many 
unpleasant incidents between the two countries would have been avoided. 

‘As a Hindu he was a great believer in destiny. He believed that not a blade of 
grass moved in the wind, nut a sparrow twittered, without the hand of the Almighty. 
Therefore he believer! that these things were destined and could not be otherwise, 
and thar both his country and Great Benain had made an inevitable mistake. 

India had been divided. Most of them regretted it. But the division was ine 
cvituble in the circumstances. He was inclined to hope that both Hindustan and. 
Hakinan wookl soon come to an agreement, becawe they ust, The questions of 
defence, of foreign policy, of communications, did not lend themselves to separate and 
exclusive treatment, There must be one defence policy, one foreign policy for the 
whole of India. Gne need not be surprised i€ within the next few years an Indian 
Union with jurisdiction at least over these subjects came into existence. He was 
almost certain that it would come into existence. It had been suggested by one of the. 
great leaders of Congress that the Indian Constituent Assembly and the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly should meet at an carly date to draw up a charter for minority 
rights in both areas, ‘That was an augury of a future Indian unity. The genesis was 
there, Hoch parties, faced with the realities and difficulties of administration, would 
soon become more realist and make up their differences. 

Speaking for his own province, nobody regretted the partition of Bengal more 
than himself, but this also was unavoidable. But he thought that they had separated 
only to unite again. The day was not far distant when East Bengal and West 
Bengal would come together, hecause their economic interests were one. 

As regards the Indian States, he thuught the obvious choice was for them to joitt 
one or other side ax soon as possible. It would not he desirable from their point of 
view or the point of view either of India or Pakistan for the Indian States to remain 
isolated. 

He wished to put a steaight question to his British friends present. Were they 
going to recognize the independence of Hyderabad? He hoped not, because if they 
did they would be caking sides. If they wanted India to continue in the Common- 
wealth, which was in the interests both of Britain and of India, they would adopt 2 
strictly’ neutral attitude. Great Britain could not afford to take sides. As a reruk of 
experience he was sure that India would ulimately decide to continu inthe Comman- 
wealth. Let the first five years pass over, and he had no doubt that she would remain 
in. He would have becn much happier if Pakistan could have Lord Mount- 
barten, that great statesman, the last of the great proconsuls that Britain had sent to 
his country for her deliverance, as-Governor-General. But in conclusion he said that 
the whole of India’s 400 millions were extremely grateful. He was not speaking 
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euphemistically, but that was his full belief and conviction, and he felt that the ardent 
desire and prayer of the millions of India was for unity and peace. 


Sir Fazpericx Janus (lately of the group of the Central Legislative 
Assembly) said chat he desired to with grantude the paper which Sir 
Alfred Watson had given chem. It was full alike of the literary grace and political 
acumen to which they were accustomed in the days of his editorship of the Calcutta 
Statesman. He fully agreed with the last speaker that what was happening in India 
today was not a tragedy; it was a great political operation which transferred responsi- 
bility from the lets of Britain to the shoulders of Indsa. Once the appointed day 
was settled and the supreme commander selected, nothing remained but to hope for 
favourable weather and a speedy execution of the plans. They had indeed beco 
fortunate in all che steps which had been taken. He sometimes thought that they 
regarded the history of Britain's relations with India, taken in their broad aspect, as 

‘haps more important than the period really justified. After all, India had had an 
immense history and our intervention in the affairs of that country was comparatively 
short in duration. He did not think that it had had the effect, cither upon this 
country or upon India, which some historians had suggested. ‘That being so, it was 
perhaps a mistake to expect the patiern they had atcempted to draw in that country 
to be followed to its logical conclusion. It was difficult for Indian “actors” to play 
effectively and adequately a tragedy or a miracle play, even on the stage which Sir 
Alfred Watson had invented, which had been written by other people, ‘The Indian 
actors must play che pars which they had writen themselves 

‘The association of this country with India had made its mark both here and there, 
but it would be a mistake to regret the fact that things were not going to happen a 
they would have had them happen had they heen in charge of the policy. Many 
surprising things would happen, quite di from the visions of Gladstonian 
Liberalism, of which he believed Sir Alfred Watson was onc of the last representa- 
tives. They must be prepared for surprises. But they were passing through fateful 
days, and for his own part he had no fear for the future of India a long as the 
vitality of her people und her leaders continued. An immcnse adtinistrative ex- 

‘ience would remain there, even when all our own civil servants and others had 
Foca withdrawn. A great knowledge of the art of government, the great resources 
of the country, economic and otherwise, would be utilized for the it of the 
Indian people. 

Theretore he did not altogether share the somewhat sad reminiscent attitude of 
Sir Alfred Watson. He regarded the future of India with considerable optimism, 
which was enhanced by the fact that from recent information great decisions were 
today being taken in that country, decisions which could have been taken in Great 
Britain only after yeare of argument and debate. In India these decisions were bein 
taken in a spirit of amity and concord between the representatives of Pakistan an 
India. This was not a time to regret the past: it was a time to hope for and believe in 
the future, and he sincerely trusted that on the appointed day—August 15—when the 
two new flags of Pakistan and India were unfurled for the first time in this capital, 
they also would rejoice with their Indian friends that for the first time for many 
years the destinies of their own country were in their hands, unfettered. 











Sardar Ixaat Aur SHax could not concur in the observations of Sir Bijoi Singh 
Roy in respect to the Indian States. He did not see that it would be taking sides for 
people in thix country to weleome the idea of the distinct position of Hyderabad as 
the greatest of the Indian States. In size, population, and resources Hyderabad 
compared favourably with many countries of the West. ‘It should not be forgotten 
how great a contribution was made to allied victory in the war by Hyderabad and the 
other large Indian States. 


Col. G. H. Kercutay-Bett, who said he believed he was last-joined member of 
the East India Association present, said how strongly he felt that we must retain and 
strengthen all the links that we had with India. ‘That was why he had joined 
the Association. For some four or five years past he had been lecturing to what 
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might be called the uninformed British public—-workpcople, schoolboys, and mem- 
bers of junior political clubs—and really it was astounding how clementary was the 
knowledge which existed among many of these people as to our relations with India, 
Tt was one big query the whole time. A frequent question was, “Why cannot the 
‘Muslims and the Hindus get along together, just ts the Anglicare and 
and Roman Catholics do in this country?” As was oot realized by large Shane of 
Reople in this country that Hinduism and Islam were two entirely different religions, 
it was why it was so often difficult to get the facts home to them until one went 

into a great of detail concerning the respective religions. That was why such 
extraon inary statements were made by people whom one would think might know 

eter, 

An India the air was absolutely ringing with nationalistic slogans—perhaps more 
30 three or four months ago than now. “He hoped that the atettach of the Wo 
dominions would put an end to this as soon as possible and get down to the hard 
facts, which were the attainment of peace and security both outside and inside their 
frontiers. He suggested that peace inside India was not merely a question of absence 
of armed warfare, but a proper understanding in such matters as customs srrange- 
ments between the two dominions. Were they going to pursuc a protectionist policy? 
Might they not consider free trade? Would it be possible for one major port 0 be 
made into a free trade port, as Sydney had been? Sydney became the greatest city 
in Australia because in the early days it had been 2 free trade port. Could not Bom- 
bay be made a free trade port for all the countries bordering the Indian Occon? This 
would increase the trade and prosperity of that port and India generally. Would the 
politicians and statesmen get down to the fact that what was really required was the 

sperity of that Bs per cent. of the population which consisted of agriculturists 

fins in villages? Too much in his view was made of the industrialization of India, 
How could there be this intensive industriatization if there were not a sufficient pur- 
chasing power among the great majority he population? Would it not be better 
forthe ine being to drop il exteavpgane plans and get dows to really increasing the 
wealth ofthe village prople, building fertilizing plants, and spending more money 
on irrigation and roads? Then, when the purchating power of the people had been 
increased, the industrialization of the country could proceed. He was quite certain 
that Mr, Gandhi was absolutely right in bis to keep the village industries going. 

If the new dominion were to the future that they hoped they must secure 
two major points: the prosperity of the agriculturist and the increasing freedom of 
the Indian woman. The increased freedom of the women would have a very big 
effect both among Hindus and Muslims. He hoped that in the extravagant nation- 
alism that was now in the air these saner ideas would not be overlooked. 





Mr, Wursaa Kinerarntex, said that for the last forty years British trade with 
India had been entirely in the hands of Indians. Exports from this country to Indla 
and imports from India, except in heavy goods, had been practically wholly dealt 
with by Indians, What we are interested in is British commerce and industry con- 
ducted by British firms ix India. Like the jute industry. Of fifty ot sixty jute mills 
in India go per cent. of the shares were held by Indians. ‘The cotton mills in Bom- 
bay were practically all Indian propery. Te was British rade in India which would 
need to be safeguarded. One could be encouraged by the position of British com- 
merce and trade in South America. In Buenos Aires alone there were more Britith 
people than there were in Calcutta, Colombo, Delhi, Bombay, Madras. Karachi, Cawn- 
pore, Simla, and Singapore all put together, and they did ‘not suffer from any dis- 
crimination, Incidentally, there was more British money invested in the Argentine 
than io India, and more British money invested in South America than in the whole 
of Asia. 

‘One unfortunate circumstance in our past relations with India was that while 
British officials spoke many vernaculars well and fluently, thote who were concerned 
with British trade in India as a rule did not. During the whole of his more than thirty 
years’ experience in Calcutta he did not recall ane chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce or any leading English merchant or non-official leader of the British community 
who could pronounce one word of the vernacular carrecty, much Jess string together 
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one sentence ically. There would be more opportunities in India for the 
right people than ever before—merchantadventurers if they 10 liked to cal) them. 


Six Auras Worn, in rply, wid that the dixcustion had ranged over a wide 
field and had revealed much difference of opinion. One or two of tbe speakert had 
rather misapprehended the tone of his paper. Persanally he had great faith in the 
Faure of Lidia, For self-government he had worked for 2 quarter of 1 century. 
Although the outcome was not exactly what he would have wished, he welcomed the 
ity given to India to mould its future destiny. He was bound, with his 
Knowledge of India, to have some doubts and misgivings. He wished that the plan 
handed out by Parliament had been le like the unassoried pieces ofa jigsaw puzzle 
for India to put together for itself. But he did not doubt that in the course of years 
India would make rome sort of picture out of the fragments. 

He was glad to have heard Sir Bijoy Singh Roy. with whom he had worked in 
Bengal and whose courage in political matters, when his views were not very popular 
with a great many of bis own countrymen, he had always admired, Sir Biyoy's 
belief that Pakistan and India would presently come to some working arrangement 
could not wholly share. He felt that there were barricrs to that union of interest and 
‘common working which would not easily be overcome. It would be to the advantage 
of India if Hindus and Muslims alike, instead of insisting on those barriers, sought to 
work together in community. Only thus could India emerge as a great nation. 


Sir Fawn Noves ed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and to the lecturer, 
‘hey were indebted tothe Chairman, he fet, for sriking 4 more cheerful note chan 
Sir Alired Watson had done in bis address. But whether they agreed with Sir Alfred 
‘Watson or not—and he very seldom found himself in disagrecment with him-they 
thanked him for a vigorous paper and or provoking a stimulating discussion. 


(End of the Proceedings of the East Indie Association.) 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
ACCESSION OF THE STATES 


(Faom « Srecta, CoxazsronpEnt) 


Wax Lord Mountbatten accepted the Viceroyalty he faced the triple risks of civil 
war, a temj military dictatorthip, and, as the inevitable sequel, the secession of 
India from the Empire. As an alternative to that calamitous sequeiice, within a few 
weeks, as the fruits of a display of statecraft as skilful as it was strenuous and sus 

ined, he has pretented us with three separate and positive achievements of immeasur- 
able historic lgnificance—samely, the creation, with Hindy consent, of Pakistan, 





which will enter U.N.O. and other world organizations as the most populous and 
potentially the most powerful and Muslim State in the world; the 
accession, with only one or two ions, of all the Indian States to India 
or Pakistan; and the acceptance, by both India and Pakistan, at Jeast temporarily, of 
Dominion Status, retaining their traditional association with the Crown and 


Commonwealth, subject to the transfer of power from Westminster to the 
independent Executives snd Legislatures, modelled on the British Parliamentary 
, now located in Delhi and Karachi. The specis! significance of cach of these 

Tiree constiGonal developments merits brief analysis. 
The creation of Pakistan has a much wider importance than the acquisition by 
the Muslim-majority Provinces in the Indian sub-continent of the unqualified right 
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to control their domestic affairs and two conserve and develop their own way of life. 
As already suggested, it also means that 2 hundred million Indian Muslims, repre- 
senting half the teal Muslim population of the world, will emerge as a Federal unit, 
and become articulate ax an exponent of Islamic views in all international ongenisa- 
tions to an extent which would have been inconceivable and impracticable as 
relatively small and submerged section of an All-India Union. Nor is it of minor 
importance to the British Commonwealth that today the world’s greatest Islamic 
State is 2 voluntary and independent member, with a point of view on such con- 
troversial issues as the governance and future of Palestine which will not lack 
vigorous expression. 

In relation to the lapse of British paramountcy over the States, the plain alterna 
ives were accession of the States to the new Dominions, or a degree of “ Balkaniza- 
” wholly inimical to India’s general interests, and destructive of our own past 
achievements in the direction of welding British [ndia and the States into one unit 
for such purposes as defence, trade, communications, ete. In that respect it is ua- 
deniable that withdrawal of British control created a gap which had to be filled, and 
filled quickly, before separatist tendencies had time to crystallize. That it has been 
filled so promptly and completely is due to the co-ordinating statesmanship of Lord 
Mounthatten, the patriotic instincts and insight of the Princes and their advisers, and 
the pliant policy of Sardar Patel, head of the new States Department in Delhi, whose 

june statement of July 5 supplied the necessary assurance, to all States entering 
the Union for defence, foreign fairs and commusications, that “in other mater 
the Government of India would scrupulously respect their autonomous existence.” 
In sharp contrast to the impulsive threats of some of his most influential collea; 
Sardar Patel gave the solemn pledge that “it is not the desire of Congress to inter- 
fere in any manner whatever with the domestic affairs of the States. ‘They are no 
ccoemics of the Princely Order. . --. Nor would it be may policy eo conduct the scle- 
tions of the new Department ‘with the States in any manner which savours of 
domination of one over the other; if would be any domination it would be 
that of our mutual interests and welfare.” 

Undoubtertly this categorical assurance smoothed the negotiations with the Princes 
initiated by the Viccroy who, addressing Rulers and other representatives of the 
States, while admitting that the States had technically and legally inde- 
pendent, none the less emphasized the fact that “there has grown up during the 
period of British administration, owing to the fact that the Crown's representative 
and the Vicetoy are one and the same person, a system of co-ordinated administra- 
tion on all matters of common ccncetn, which meant that the sub-continent of India 
acted as an economic entity. ‘That link ix now to be brokeo. If nothing can be put 
in ite place only chaos can result, and that chaos will hurt the States first.” As Lord 
Mountbatten proceeded to reiterate: “There are certain geographical compulsions 
which cannot be evaded. Out of something like 565 States the vast majority are 
iretrievably linked geographically with the Dominion of India . . . clearly separate 
negotiation with each State is out of the question.” Furthermore, in the Cabinet 
Mission Plan of May 16, 1946, the was that the States should surrender 
to the Central Government the three s of defence, external affairs, and com- 
munications,” and, as the Viceroy was able to recall, “that was a plan which every 
Ruler and every State accepted as reasonable, fair and just.” On these three sub- 
jects the Instrument of Accession left the States “without any financial liability,” 
accompanied by “explicit provision that in no other matters bas the Central Govern- 
ment any authority to encroach on the internal autonomy of sovereignty of the 
Staten” “On this basis the overwheiming msjority of the Stats decided to accede, 
and the constitutional imy of this development can hardly be overrated. In 
effect, the secession of Pakistan on the one side is balanced and compensated, so far 
as the Dominion of India is concerned, by the accession of the States on the other. 
As the Prime Minister of Bikenir has aptly recalled. at no time of British rule were 
the Indian States constitutionally integrated with India. The actual unity of India, 
which was effective enough in practice, was achieved through the operation of para- 
maountcy. ‘The accestion of the States means that the Dominion of British India, 
which came into existence on Auguyt 15, in respect of the subject included in the 
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As | write, Kashmir and Hyderabad, whose Rulers fare almost anigue yue difficulties, 
hhave not reached final decisions, although there is no reason to doubt the readiness of 
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what manner these two Dominions will ‘and cooperate with cach other or 
how closely their policies will be integrated on the subjects of external affairs and 
defence. In pit of this, however, the Nizamn’s Goverument offered to sign treaty 


for the defence of India. Further, the Nizam agreed that Hyderabad’s 
‘external affairs would be conducted in conformity with those of the Indian Dominion 


ject to three conditions: (1) the right of Hy to have separate sent 
Sein Unie Kiln (0) Sigh of to remain neutral in case 
of hostilities between Pakistan and 


ati that Hyderabad retain her con 
nection with the Britith Empire even if nda seceded, 
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at the final outcome will prove mutually acceptable and advantageous 
woh lerabad and the Dominion of India. 
ther India and Pakistan el ensin. ince. a sae ede 
it members of the British Commonwealth depend less on platform 
‘Hogans outmoded by recent events than on practical politcal, economic and Binancal 
the new Gover! not yet had aa adequate opportunity 
to auess. To enumerate only a few of these considerations, if, as Congreas leader: 
‘continue 0 forecast, the present partition is temporary, and that a reunited Indian 
Commonwealth wil emerge within the next decade, would that cbjeive be pro 
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without sacrificing the urgent and indispensable social welfare programmes which 
4 Iodlan leaders sce plod to implemest at the earliest opportunity? Incidentally, 
is it not probable that abiding amity between India and Pakistan would be reinforced 
‘by common membership of the British Commonwealth, the onl) of nations 
swhich has over a long pered adopted and applied the Gsadhian non-violence 
as the basic principle of ite internal relations? Current communal conflicts support 
noch an enya, a8 vane i vl be tasccey 0 cia cosy oetataniy os 
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One might, indeed, go further and ask whether an immediate step, perhaps not 
ao formal revaion bur towards co-ordinated action in many vitel spheres, 
aight 
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aa Link unlikely to survive his own departure from. Neverthelew, the 
scope for cooperative action remains immeatursblc and might well be furthered if, 
fox example, membership of the Privy Council could be con on all members of 
both Dominion Governments, 2s well as oo all Provincial Prime Ministers, and 
Dewons of unsstociated States such as Hyderabad, thereby creating a constitutional 
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link between the rwo Dominions, purely consultative in character, without infringing 
the sovereignty of either. As both Dominions have, in substance, adopted the 
British Parhamentary system, and as the Privy Counell is the only essential clement 
of the British Constitution not so far adapted w Indian requirements, there is no 
overt reason for assuming that such a coordinating instrument would be repugnant 
to Indian statesmen, while its dalities in ing common policies 
toon are immense’ ‘Apart Rong’ sock interact fsine its Plain hay am Indian 
Defence Committee would emerge as a offshoot of an Allindia Privy 
Council, and it is no less probable that such 2 commitice could and would within a 
very short time, and almost of necessity, establish clote and constant touch with the 
Imperial Defence Commitee, an offshoot of the United Kingdom Privy Council, of 
which the United Kingdom Prime Minister remains chairman, The alternauve, if 
any, to an Indian Privy Council is a series of ad hoc bodies lacking the status, 
stability and prestige associated with the Privy Council in Indian minds, as in our 
own. “¢ is alfhcwlt to escape the conviction chat the frm essential if India. and 
Pakistan are to remain units of the Britsh Commonwealth, is that some constitu- 
tional machinery must be devised which, in aim and in action, will ensure that they 
fraternize with each other. Along that line of development 1 1 possible that indian 
reunion, in a limited but invaluable way, might welt prove practicable, and, if 4, 
action 10 pursuit of this objective cant be initiated too quickly. 

In no direction is close co-operation between the new Dominions more estential 
than in securing a equitable distribution of the limited supplies of food now avail- 
able owing, on the one hand, to the effects on India’s own crops of rust, Hoods, and 
other calamitics, and, on the other hand, to the drop in world surpluses on which 
India relies, like the United Kin, to offset deficiencies in her local production. 
On present indications India confronts food shortages as acute a8 bur more 
widespread than those which con egal nearly 3 million lives as recently 98 1943, 
For the overwhelming majority of Lndla's goo millon people the practical value of 
political independence will be assessed by the ability of the new Governments to 
ensure freedom from starvation. In that respect the bitter communal conflicts 
decimating the Punjab can only accentuate t difficulties, leading to more 
deaths trom food shortages than are being lost by massacre. 

The decision of Travancore, India’s atomic-mineral State, to join the Dominion 
of India was, in view of its previous declaranon of independence, a definite triumph 
for the Delhi administration, and brought that State into line with Mysore, B 
and Cochin, which had already |. ‘Here, again, the diplomacy of Lord 
Mountbatten exerted a decisive influence, and as the result of what amounted almost 
toa political landslide among the States in favour of secession it has, as the Governor 
General claimed, been possible to establish “a unified political structure covering 
over 300 million people and a major part of this great sub-continent,” Citizens 
the new Dominion are unlikely to forget the debt they awe in this respect to a 
British soldier-statesman whe is also a member of the Royal Family. 

Under Sardar Patel’s statesmanlike control it may be assumed that the States 
which have oceeded will have oo oceasion to regret their ection, and perhaps sme 
positive reasons for rejoicing. For, in terms of transport facilities, industrial develop- 
ment, communications, tariffs, import arrangements, and, in some cases, food sup- 
plies, the Delhi Government can do much to consolidate its initial success, and 10 
smooth the way for closer federation in the days to come. For example, in the 
there were understandable reasons for discouraging the devel t of State ports. 
For the future there is every reason to pursue the opposite policy, aot only among 
the maritime States, but by giving some of the major landlocked States, as, for 
instance, Mysore, the special ports so long desired, and so estential to their full economic 
development. ‘That. perhaps, is but another way of suggesting that, when framing 
their programmes of planned economic the Delhi Government will find 
profitable to encourage co-ordinated projects to the maximum degree advantageous to 
the Dominion and the associated States. In the field of industrial development, Mysore 
and Kashmir are vitally concerned with the sll induszy, which in past decades bas 
received litele ald compared with other textile indastrics, but henceforth may command 
more balanced consideration. Again,in a recent issue of its official journal 
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Administration gave publicity to a notable article So dese eis 
ing the large con Smipfiea Klsbuot can sake touch rendering India siociicient 
inal Sera tal teeeaie mame Ie may epee bopper ange 
Yearn that nearly three-fourths of the drugs used in the eins of the world 
grow in Kashmir in a stare of nature. In to mineral supplies an expert 
server reveal that Sine grade bansite orcs Zn may be estimated conscrva- 
Sly at 3 ilo tos, and depois of + oF second grade el at xo million tons. 
Indeed, when consi lopment, itis dificul: to envi 
Provinces and States as po deeply Cragg gir as icrigation, 3} 
tural research, hydro-electric SS ee luction and distributon of 
food supplies, technical considerations compel co-operation as the essential pro- 
requisite ‘end corollary of efficent operation. As one instance among a sarc, 
Bika is ing t connect the entire State with electricity by grid, bur ase aveait 
supplic {from Eastern India) before going ahead. ahead. Or, in quite another 
Fx Bow a even so small a State as Baroda has to offer, by way example to 
States and Provinces, in relation to primary education, the multi festbes of 
= libraries, and, indeed, social welfare generally. Federation will become a 
“Political reality ‘when the States are given direct representation fa the Indian 
Gocsbine Car al tele by on tosses Sots lee i eoeeminitan al bees 
long deferred as many observers now think probable. 











INDIAN STUDENTS ABROAD 


By Pavrrra Kumaa Durr, mA. MSC. 


armen of the University of Leeds, and of the Education Department, 
Gonnety Orne of the Tigh Commissioner foe Tadis, London) 


Lar me begin by recalling a lesion 1 had learnt from the, people 
people of 


lived for wo many yearr-—the led wi sath nach 


of of ing, takad wo thes necumulated windora ages in. beautiful crystalline 
“There is nowt so queer 43 folk ao ruse we common saying in York- 
Bare This wer hone up me very vividly a few yeare ago ig Xo 


talking quite informally to a small group of Indian students, to pote the 
q{uestica' as to whether they could tell me something ct bog o he 
Tew of life, ‘The reply they gave was, however, somewhat disconcert rE 





least of it; ¢ of them said that he had not heard of any such 
Indian view of lie, apart from it being distinctive. This cnletieave di 

make me ponder, for they bada't even ‘heard of iti There aoe 19 queer at 
folk! tar Ta noe be urseeiond fo np it te Indes io che 
abroad are all of this of any acquaintance with their own 
cultural background. The group I am refeiving to must have been walque, 
aktbough woe sew ot had graduated before they left home, In 

this obvious display of mental vacuoosncse was perhaps connected with d 

wocial frustrations ich they appeared to raf, At any rate, it seemed to me 
that the policy of een TRading large strabers mudents out of the country might 


‘haps Rirtamined wh cntderabe pot proved hat he deamnance 
Eve tus Jost eal seers not lon 

"The practice of ‘many of them of impressionable ing 
PE Papert: Tegan about the third quarter oft cea 

gar the number wee # mere tele, whch gradually beame 2 fod, king toe 
inter-war years, when, at ‘were aver 2,000 in Britain, 200 to 300 
in the coxtineat of Europe Pet toe cn cr oes vee in Amerieg They eos 
drawa from almost every part of India, and they represented nearly every section of 
the people itrespective of fheit economic conditions, And if we made a list of the 
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subjects taken ic would be found that almost cverything was represented, with vary- 
ing emphasis on different subjects at different times. During the war the flow prac- 
tically ceased. Now that the war has ended the rosh bas begun again, and, from all 
accounts, mare and more students are likely to go abroad in the mext few years, I 

ink that even a cursory examination of what they did in the past may give the 
clue as to whether the practice has paid as far as India as a whole is concerned. 
Tt must not also be ignored that the unrestricted or even unregulated flow which 
‘has been going on for the lam three generations cannot be allowed to continue in 
the twenteth-century world, which appears to be moving into a situation far different 
from what we have ourselves scen or read of. 

I think it will be generally a; that the Indian students abroad are a mixed 
company. They are usually very keen in what they are about; but their intellectual, 
mara] and social equipments arc exceedingly diverse, motives 2s a rule not very die 
tincuve or wurportaf, and their performances difficult to assess, although when 
judged by the criterion of examination results alone they do remarkably well. Many 
instances come to my mind which indicate the diversity of types. To mention only 
a few: there is the type whose sole purpose in life is to attend lectures with religioux 
devouon, eat nothing but curry and rice, and pass examinations. They fail to 
realtze that the lessons of life are to be learnt not so much in the lecture room or 
examination hall as in daily intercourse with their fellows. But their interests being 
narrow, they can only move and have their being within their limited orbits, and 
being thus predisposed to frustration develop sympathies, which are like that 
of the proverbial Irishman, always agin’ the government or any cstablished authority. 
Then there are the scores of post-graduates who ostensibly train themselves in the 
techmgue of original investigations, but unfortunately with very few notable 
tions their originality is confined to collecung information from books written ty 
uther people and compiling a thesis without much effort at a syntheris. Apart trom 
these two types there are those who neither pass cxaminatons nor write theses, but 
there are sone, steady workers, who may be expected to be able to make useful con- 
tribution. In any case it would be futile to take into account individual perform- 
ances in order to assess the benefits which they had conferred on India as a whole. 
On the other hand, there is a way of assessing therr valuc if, instead of examining 
individual performances, we take into account the contributions which they have 
made group by group on their return to India, I am sure the results of such 
examination will give us considerable food for thought. 

If, then, we analyse the total numbers according to subjects we find that by far 
the biggest group (abou! 35 per cent.) were those who were training to be lawyers, 
and the next biggest group (about 15 per cent.) were the medicine men, Let us take 
them together. Both Law and Medicine, or indeed any subject, can be considered in 
three aspects, of which the first and the most fundamental aspect is the philosophic 
basis of cach subject. And it is a singular coincidence that in cither case the coo- 
tributions made in this field by Indiant—that is to say, by Indian lawyers and 
doctors, and particularly by those who have been abroad during the last three genera- 
tions—would amount to exactly nothing. I do hope, however, that 1 am mistaken. 
in this deduction. We may then consider two other aspects—niamely, the technique 
and its application to human problems—that is to say, as 8 means of social service, 
If we t at all on these terious issues we shall ibly be forced to come to the 
conclusion that perhaps both our ‘and doctors have given mare attention to 
perfecing their ecchaique with which to build up personal careers rather than 10 
minister to the social needs. And, as a result, whilst individuat practitioners have 
built up positions of affluence and influence in their respective domains, the social 
problems in these spheres have remained somewhat unatucnded. Lest I am mis- 

| T should emphasize chat I am nor blaming the lawyess and doctors aloe 
for all our ‘ills. What I am trying w do is to draw your attention to the condition 
viptsies thay bene brought back have fomn ual mre for the purpoes of personal 
ey ave t more for the 
bpp tg Ang satan pen Tt seems necesssry to remind ourselves, how- 
ever, that in any ces of sochety.winere lewyers.endl dosecx? 2 fatten there must be 
something radically wrong. thing else is obviously necded. It may be thet 
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different of organization are required, although it is possible that what is most 
eral i nas eladiess wi the Peete: forestan te oe 

Let me, however, make a little digression at this point. We are apt to think of 
past history in terms of forms and structures which are no longer extant, ‘There is 
probably no particular harm in doing vo, but peshaps it would be more profitable i 
at the same time attempts were to appreciate the forces of which the forms 
were but the expressions, so as to bring out the clements of harmony as well as of 
discord which ized the course of a particular epoch. it is probably 
arguable that whenever there is a strong tendency to revive and emulate obsolete 
forms ic is a sure sign of decadence of the creative irit. Contemporary history has 
indeed once again that a resuscitated Cxsar is not the same as the 


1 would now pass on to the consideration of one more group of students—namely, 
those who bave been learning something about industrial technique and organiza: 
tion and who constituted about ten to filtecn per cent. of the total number. It ia, 
however, neccssary to asscxs the contribution they have made since the beginning of 
this century because, although industrial development is at its infancy in India, the 
movement is likely to be intensified in future, and indeed with that end in view 
considerable numbers of students have already left for Britain and Amesica since 
the war ended. 

{tm reminded in this connection of the remarks made by Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru (I am quoting from memory) that the industrial enterprises so far developed 
in Andis ace slowly Boenclal conosna and not industry proper. He may be mach 
nearer the truth than we suspect. It ecems to me, however, tht a closer examination 
of what has actually taken place in the industrialized West may give the clue to 
what is not unlikely to happea in India, unless we are particularly careful, We may 
recall that modern industries began in’ the West as a result of the eraftsmen suc- 
ceasiully applying the dicoveries of science in thir dally avocations | Bur whereas 
in the early days it was possible for them to retain the ownership and management 

their own hands, later developments, particularly in cousequence of severe inter- 
national competition, made this impossible. Specialization now became the order 
of the day. And ax the organization became more and more complex the owner- 
ship and management gradually passed into the hands of financiers and commercial 
men, who found that they could bring the craftsmen and the technicians together 
under one roof and make them work profitably, in their opinion, both to them- 
selves and to the craftsmen and technicians, because the commercial men were con- 
versant with the ramifications of the complex international markets that had in the 
meantime grown up. Thus it was thet the craftsmen were gradually reduced to 
the position of mere wage earners. 

I may recall in this connection the remarks once made to Lord Morley by Mr. 
Kennedy Jones, Lord Narthcliffe’s collaborator in the founding of the London 
Daily Mail : “You left journalism a profession: 1 have made it 3 branch of com- 
merce.” ‘The question is—as Mr. Francis Williams, the author of Press, Parliament 
and People, says (whom 1 quote)—“whether ‘a branch of commerce’ is capable of 
carrying out the duties that the Press should perform.” In other words, the problem 
is, can the commercialized Press be humanized? The commercialization of the Press 
began at the turn of this century when the commercialization of Industry wat already 
more than half a century old. So the problem before the modera industrial mag- 
nates ican the commercialized industrial system be humanized? 

Lest I am misunderstood I must emphasize that not all the financiers and com- 
mercial men who own factories are to be regarded as mere slave drivers and 
explorers of labour and hence antieocial. They are perhaps as much the product 
of tunseen forces as the disinherited craftemen, , some of the factory owners 
that I know of in Britain are already aware of these scrious issues and are striving 
hard to find a solution, I shall come to this point again in a moment, + 

‘The employment of highly trained men, the spectalists, the products of the tech- 
nical colleges and later the universities, began at a stage—sometime about the middle 
of the nineteenth century—when international tion was the driving force. 
Highly specialized technique and organization helped wo reduce costs, and thas gave 
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a momentary advantage to a competitor until he was caught up by his rival. A 
modern industrial structure requires narrow irc a de Tach se prseat 
men, technicians, draughtamen, enguncers scientists of various types, statisticians, 
Paychologise, tained organizers and social workers. This will explain why cap- 
tains of indusry have not as a rule risen from the university tained men, who are 
indeed the epecialicu, Modern captains of i are either financiers and com 
mercial men or those of the craftsmen who have able to widen their vision, 
eepung pace with the development of the industry, 

Indian students who go abroad for technological studies find themsclves in 
some part of this vast and very complex industnal system. In the liule time 
are there they cannot obviously learn all that there is to learn, nor can they at a 
have the opportunity of forming a comprehensive picture of the whole; or whavever 
picture they may form in their own minds can onl oly be ¥ nebulous. 
feturn home they cannot be ex] by themaclves to be able to equip, 
manage a complete modem industrial unit with much confidence or 
best that they can do is to fit themselves into any of the already existing industrial 
units, which are owned and managed by financiers and commercial men, who 
usually began by trying to work according to a ready-made scheme evolved by out- 
tide expects and completely devoid of say organic relasonahip with the sucround- 
ings in which it was planted, And it cannot be ignored that, compared with the 
‘Western industrialist, the Indian industrialist has acither the inherited tradstion to 
guide him cor the skilled craftsmanship to help him. The particular point I wish to 
emphasize is that the forces of liberaliam, which were gaining fram strength to 
strength in the eighteenth and nineteenth Bntain, and which did so much 
to keep in check some of the worst evils of socal ipevcetton, bare act 


grown to that extent in India. I wonder if the importance of this factor is 
ized. In the circumstances it would a; as if the Indian students, when 


they’ rerurned home with, some ‘modern industria) technique, were 

ny helping, though unwittingly, in the t of such industrial structures 
ad mo appropriate link with @ natural background, and thus creating in effect 

more and newer soci protlune rahe than sling any of the old ones, 

1 have stated clew! that industrial ment in general involves many 
phases, such as technique, organization and correlation of both these factors wid 
the life of the people concerned, which again must be closcly inter-related with their 
cultural heritage. In other words, it means that the industrial structure should be 
organically related with the views of life which the le hold—that is to say, their 
outlook on life and their attitude to it and the ful tal beliefs which Sata 
their minds. Any disharmony may be reflected in the gradual 
relationship at first in the industrial structure itsclf, which aay ulti Bie the 
social structure as a whole. 

It may be that the serious strains and stresses that have become manifest in the 
industrial world today have their roots in deep fundamental conflicts, which have 
yet to be analysed and appreciated. And it is not improbable that many of the 
industrialists in the West do suspeet that the problems with which they ere con- 
fronted do not lend themselves to any facile treatment by read; oe 









sop ae ere snd go dowly and be guided by their 

rerenes, ink loyment of specially rained social workers 

expert papchologiacs in modere i ia actuated by motives of this Kind-—that is 
wy io Bnd way pos the sounpion indumeal sectors 


" appears to have become thot Sommertalized 26d dohonnatsed ta the course of 
pel Oe the eer hand, T oow that very often nerd people 
imbued wit partisan misrepresent of these 
mnerely a1 improved niethods of “ getting the last ounce ont of the worker.” Tt wcemas 
iy ms ower, hat cic of thie pe re net neque gully of ovr sing B 
hinary. Obviously, the industrial revolution could not have 
teen ll the implicson ofthe foros which they bad unwiingy at ia modem 
Neither can the modern industrialists be expected to be able alt at once to take full 

‘bilities, the trial, the tribulations, which they heve 


measure of all the 
Teherited, "That some of chem are siving hard to find a solution should be regarded 
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8 8 good at for the future. And it is not inconceivable, therefore, that many of 

the Industrial deganizations ia Britain and America wil undergo esnddecsble 

donal transformation in the years to come. In the circumstances, what chance 

is there for the Indian youth, comparatively immature and afflicted ‘with varying 

degrecs of frustration at which I have already hinted, fully to appreciate the many 
changes that be would sce round him? He ght indeed be bewildered. 

T think the most serious istue now before us is—how can our educationists instil 
something into that vacuous mind? 

The of the modern industrialists at humanizing the industrial structure by 
methods to which I have briefly alluded are apparently based on the belief that 
modern peycbologixe should be able wo fod » complete and fully rational explana 
tion of human behaviour by a system of axiomatics and logistics. We, in the East, 
on the other hand, ave slays believed, aad I hope wil do belive, that umatiny 
transcends any system of axiomatics and logistics as when our poet sang ‘* Humanit 
if greater than what man maker of it.” think Robert Britges wevld alio have 
subscribed to this view, since he ized the li icklock Reason” 
in his “' Testament of Beauty.” It is not improbable, therefore, that the school of 
behaviourists will also ultimately come to the same conclusion, particularly when it 
hhas been recognized that fundamentally there is no line of demarcation between 
reasoning and rationalization. In that case, and also as a result of the cumulative 
influence of the contributions made by other schools of thought, future generations 
may be induced to accept the view that perhaps cven the fundamental assumptions 
ov which modern science has been based require considerable revision, This 1s not 
the occasion, however, to marshal all the arguments which compel this apparently 
unpalatable thought, 

It is not implied, on the other hand, that the views that we hold are necessaril 
valid for others or even fundamentally correct. In words, our should 
be sufficiently receptive to consider alternative points of view. Nor is it postulaved 
that the achievements of modern science are of no consequence. At the same time 
it may be true that all human endeavours have their limitations as well as their 
appropriate uses, The secret is to realize where and how to apply what we mey 

es 


‘Are we mot, then, forced to accept the conclusion that it would perhaps be a 
wiser policy if, in funure, Indians of maturer minds and of proved merit and capacity 
were persuaded to go abroad in greater aumbers? It is not too dificult to imagine 
that such men and women would be able to judge for themselves how 
much of what they saw would be useful, or they might even be able to briny 
to bear a different point of view in their daily intercoure when they are abroad 
It is not improbable that in that case genuine co-operation between the East and the 
West may conccivably be an accomplished fact. 





MEDICAL WORK IN CHINA* 
By Dr. S. D. Srurton, 0.3.8. 
I auc very glad to have this opportunity of coming to tell you something af the medica, 








wartime story. I propose just to give you an account of the events in the parts of 

China where I have been in the past years, 
Hangchow i Province. It is situated twenty-five miles from 
"The city itclf normally has 2 population of about 


the of Hangchow Bay. 
0,000, including’ ie» suburbs. 


° Rs of a lecture given on Wednesday, November 6, 1946, at 16, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, before the China Society and the Universities’ China Committee. 


3 Medical Work in China 


You will remember that the war began in 1937 on July 7 near Peking, but that on 
August 1 fighting broke our round the Shangiui area.) 

‘was one of the three important Chinese air bases, and the Chinese 
to off onthe morning af the 1th wo atack the Japancic Rage and other objer 
tives in and around Shanghai. forces wirelested for air cover. ‘Theis 
bombers took off from Formosa, Incideatally the Chinese fightera went up and 
gave an extremely good account of themselves. 

‘That very first raid began to bring us in our quota of wounded Chinese aviators. 

pied (Kwang Che Hispicl, Church Missionary Society) is in two balves 
the general medical, surgical am ity work right in the middle of the city, the 
leper howptal, euberculeis and orthopedic horpieds' being about two and. 1’ half 
miles out, 

Dosing whe four months that followed we had 251 air-raid alarms. ‘They soon 
began to bring down Chinese wounded soldiers by rail from Shanghai. They used 
the south station and brought the wounded down that way. 

"That began to show me how well cur Chinese staff would respond to the emer- 
gency. I wus very gratified at the way our Chinese doctors, nurses, dispensers and 
Sffice clerks rolled up their slceves and fed, bathed and clothed the fellows who 
came in. 

began to bring more and more wounded, and soon there were ten thousand 
in and round the cy. - 

At the end of October that year the Japanese landed on Hangchow Bay, They tur1 
the flank of the Chinese Army near Shanghal, ‘That faced ur with a loc of 
medical and otherwise. The biggest was the disporal of the wounded. We had 
10,000 in the city and 9,000 of them could be moved over to more distant places, 

‘Chinese Medical Officer of Hcelth came in one day and asked whether we 
could tale in 1,000 of their wounded mea. If so, they would get us the school next 
door and all the funds we needed, 

Bishop Curtis and I went along to the Chinese mayor, and we begun to move in 
these wounded men, Our staff was quite inadequate to cope with this eudden influx 
of patients. My wife, who is a ourse, and others received the wounded, and they 
began to get these fellows in. 

‘The American Methodist Hovpital at Huchow had been forced to evacuate itself, 
and their American doctor, an American nursing Sister and their Chinese staff came 
south to Hangchow with «truck, a car, and a motor launch, and discussed with ux 
what they should do. We said we wouid like them to work in with us to help with 
vestry chet population ia the bei ned by dbl 

civ tion in the meantime was being evacua le 
PF govt plomma gee my bgely Sep ogre 
another 100/000 moved in, One day 2 Chinese Y.M.C.A. secretary came along and 
said it would be a good thing if we could prevent street fighting in the city. 
taked me to get together our Anglican Bishop, the French Koma Cathalic Bi 
an American Presbyterian Minister, and some British business men, while he 

t the Chinese Chamber of Commerce. We had a meeting in our house. The 

man Catholic Bishop prayed, and the others stood while he prayed. We arked 
that the two armies should spare the city for the sake of the wounded and refugees, 
as well as ite natural and cultural beauties. They gave us to understand that they 
srould by-pass the city, but the riverside suburbs were not spared. blazed for 
eight days and nights, and where there bad been busy streets, shops and houses there 
are only green ficlds left. 

Hangchow fared much better than many other cities in China. Literally there is 
not a single house standing in same cities. 

‘The same fellow came to me later and said, “ We are going to get all institutions 
of goodwill to work together for the good of the population—all the Christians who 
met before and the Buddhists." I said, “What about Teoists and the Mubam- 
madans?” He replied, “We will meet in your house and your wife can provide tex 


for them all. 
‘They banded themecives together in an International Retief Comrie and a Red 
ietce. It was my privilege to be the secretary from 1937-39 and chairman 
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from, ro 1 this year, incloding the cree years T was locked up and could not 
function. It was ious therc must come a time of terror. We to 

Stamp in milan Seopa nds an eooue, Hackinit ensples. We a possi a 
pital would receive military and the Roman Catholic hospital civil wounded, while 
the municipal ital was to be moved Te 

‘The ety fell shout nine o'clock in the morning of December a4. The large rail- 
way beige acrou the river had besa blown up. 'So had the great leeiciy works 
ind various other utility services. ‘The Japanese came into thecity looking red and 
sat down on the pavement. ‘The next day go,o00 of their troops to pour i, 
and within two weeks the city had been 90 per cent. looted. No woman was 
tafe. Houses were set on fire at many points. We uscd to have our euiteases ready 
packed so that we could get out in a hurry if the house caught fire. 

‘We thought the terror would last for three days Actually it lasted for three 
hanes, and sonst of Crone: relogsis were on opr hundi for five pears. ‘The fending 

lem was acute. The Japanese were laying hands on anything they could 

T had the very interesting job of going out to the batucficlls, picking up any 
wounded and refugees, and Bringing them ito the campe in the city, 

ih cles provided lot of other problems betes food occupation for all 
these thousands of le—teaching, care, and prevention of disease. Some 
of the camps sct them to industria! work, such as carpentry. Senitation and the 
prevention of disease was quite an important thing. ‘The prevention of sinallpor and 
Fpphus needs no remarks, We got two old freengine boilers nod a rec! cylinder and 
27 uP @ high-prewure strizer that we could fake round to deloue the people's 
clothes, The Buddhists think we should not take any form of animal life; but a 
Buddhist abbot said, “ If it is a f esmeeay of our life or theirs, we will go ahead with 
the job "There wat ao ep lever in any of the crap, 

ty s000 the Hluchew hospital staff was able to move back to Huchow, but 
left some of their staff behind, and they saved ta per cent, of the patients they 
had in the summer of 1938 in an anti-cholere hospital. 

‘One day in the summer of 1938 the Japanese, Kempeitai (Genapo) suddenly sur- 
rounded the hospital and carried off more than a hundred convalescent. wounded 
Chinese soldiers; they took them to a former Chinese military prison, and it became 
a mast insanitary camp. The Japanese began to be a little ashamed. of themecives. 
‘They allowed the Bishop and myself to go fn one Sonday and have a service and take 
the prisoners some parcels of food. ‘Then they said I could go in twice a week as a 
doctor. My consulting room was said to be the room normally used for executing 

riences 
F For two ycars the hospital was within two miles of the front. A(ter two years the 
Japanese pushed the Chinese back to about cight miles from Hangchow, and our 
Red Cross Comittee were able to do a bit of distributing food to the refugecs im- 
mediately behind the line. 

‘Now we come to the autumn of 1940. China had stood alone facing the Axis in 
the East for three years. Britain and little Greece stood alone in the West. France 
had fallen, Some of us felt it was 9 clear call to stand by our patients and flocks, and 
with that determination we carried on during the dark months of 1941. It was not a 
closely held front like that in France. It extended right across China, end it was 
aut cay for Chinese gucrils to inflate throvgh i deca 

Mes calleagues said T must go to Shanghai, They 
said, “Two trains were blown up this week” So T said, have slwayo been 
morning trains, so I will go in the afternoon and be all ri blew the train. 
up. we waited for some time, and sveatselly a fet train came up. We walked 

long carrying our suitcases. There were other British passeny besides 
sept al we get © Shanghai in the early hour of the next morning. "Two night 


later a timebomb went off in a building opposite our boarding-houre. 
‘After that holiday I went tank ao Fishechow, Tested and refreshed, and resumed 


‘After T bad been there a short time it was announced on the wireless that Japan 
had declared war on Britein and America. That morning nothing much happened. 
‘We had many more patients than ever. At midday the Gestapo suddenly surrounded 
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THE CASE FOR CHINA* 
By Cuenc Tren-ranc 


(Dr. Cheng, a prominent educauionist, Government official, and Kuomintan 
member, obtained his Ph.D. in political science at Toronto in’ 1926. A native 
Kisnga, he completed college at llinais and also studied under Professor William 
E, Dedd at Chicago. Later, he was a colleague of Ambassador Dodd in Berlin, where 
he served as Chinese Ambassador in 1935-34. He has been head of several national 
universities and, since 1943, Vice-Chancellor of the Central Political Institute.) 


DDesermn the faer that China and America are separated by the mighty Pacific Ocean 
and the fact that Amenca is a young nation while China is more than four thousand 
feats old, our two peoples have much in commun. We hoth love peace and hate war. 
We both’ have an innate sense of justice and fight agoinst aggression of the strong 
towards the weak. We both advocate the brotherhood of human beings. Dr. Sun 
Yatacn’s triple principles of nationalism, democracy and people’s livelihood corre- 
spond to President Lincoln's famous doctrine: “ government of the people, by the 
people, and lor the people.” Consequently there has been a strong friendship between 
Gur twa nations ever since we came into contact with each other inore than a century 
ago. Diplomatic relations have always been cordial, trade had steadily flourished 
until the beginning of the last war, while during the lust forty years the Chinese 
students by tens of thousands have flocked over to this country to study in the arts, 
fiterature, philowophy and every branch of natural, applied and social sciences. 

‘The Chinese people are grateful to you for Mr. John Hay’s open-door policy at the 
end of the nineicenth century and for Mr. Stimson’s non-recogniuon policy during 
Japanese occupation of Manchuria, The Chinexe people {cel expecially indebted to 
you for your moral support at first, and later matcriat support, in our eight years’ 
year agat Japan. Although the teal amount of mnitions and other supp 
furnished us dusiog aad issmeincly after the war is worth ope and a helt billion 
dollars, which is fess than one half of 1 per cent. at what you contnbuted towards 
winning World War 11 (341 bullion dollars) and 3 per cent. of the total Lend-Lease 
fund (50 hillion dollars), nevertheless we have never complained that it was less than 
our proper share ant are more grateful te you than some other nations who got far 
more out of the Lend-Lease, 

‘At the time of Pearl Harbour and after it the American Government and public 
were full uf praise for the Chinese people. Dr. James I.. McConaughy, President of 
Wesleyan University and now Governor of Ohio, said in September, 1943: “Fram 
the atbreak of war between China and Japan in 1937 untt the attack, on Pearl 
Harbour America lived on borruwed time. We owe China for providing these years 
of grace, which we can never repay. Our cities, our homes and our sons were spared 
during these long years, while China was being ruthlessly destroyed.” ‘The New 
York ‘Times said in its editorial on July 8, 1943: “ The world is in China’s debt. It 
owes China for suffering alone and, as it turns out, to our benefit . . . though be- 
latedly the debt will now be discharged.” In a scroll presented by him to the ci 
Chungking in June, 1944, President It said : ““In the name of the people of the 
United States of America I present this scroll to the city of Chungking as a model of 
admiration for its beave men, women and children. Under blans of tcrror from the 
air even in the days when the world at large had not known this horror, Chungki 
and its people held out frm and wnconquered.. They gloriously that terrorism 
cannot destroy the wpitit of the people ined to be free. Their fidelity to the 
cause of freedom will ingpie the hearts ofall future generations.” 

These few instances, 1 believe, will suffice to show what American sentiment > 
wards China was. But at the closing sage of the war the pendulum began to ewing 


* Based on a speech delivered by the author at Columbia University, and original 
published in the China Magarine, May, 7947. 7 - 
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from one direction to the other. After victory over Japan there has been a growing 
criticism in the American press towards China and the Chinese Government, Where 
we found words of praise and admiration before there are now wards of blame and 
condemnation. Since I came to this country six weeks ago I have found out for my- 
self that there is much misunderstanding here concerning China’s political situation 
and that sympathy toward China has changed to disappointment and indifference. 
We certainly did not deserve all the flowery praies you showered on us atthe time 
of Pearl Harbour, but neither do we deserve all the severe scoldings which some of the 
‘American writers and correspondents arc giving us today. 1 shall now try my best 
to paint a tue picture of China and explain the real situation to you. 

‘At the very beginning 1 admit that some of the charges against the Chinese 
Government are true. Nobody in the world has been more disappointed than the 
Chinese themselves. In August, 3945, the Chinese people had high topes. For eight 

they had fought a war against une of the strongest powers in the world. 
illions of lives had been lost and property worth tens of billins of dollars had 
been destroyed. Cities and villages were completely ruined hy air-raids, books and 
art works were either destroyed or taken away from China, lites of communications 
were cut, industries were paralysed, international trade was completely stopped. The 
suffering of the Chinese people could hardly be described. ‘Then suddenly came final 
victory.” Japon sarrendered unconditionally and China became one of the Rig Five 
an the world. All the unequal treaties which had served as cause of Chinese national 
humuliation far exactly one hundred years were now removed and all the territories 
Jost to Japan ever since the Sino-Japanese War in 1894-95 were now recovered. It 
was high time to build a new China out of the ruins of war. Is there any wonder 
that the Chinese people should be overjoyed and shout themselves hoarse in celebra 
ing victory and a better life? 

But they were soon disillusioned. The dream of many Chinese on V-} Day has 

not materialized. It is now a year and a half after victory and the Chinese 
le are still in great suffering, Means of communication and transportation have 
Ree'been festated, and thowe who ave becn driven away from the war areas bave 
not yet been able'to go back to their homes, Industries are still paralysed and pro- 
duction has not been increased. Relief work has not been properly administered and 
thore who tuffered most during and after the war have not been adequately cared 
for. Inflation has taken 3 quicker pace than during the war and commodity prices 
have rocketed sky high. The salaried class 1.e., the civil servants, the profeswrs, 
schoo! teachers, cic.—can hardly make their ends meet. What is the cause of all this 
trouble? I must admit that there are defects in the Chinese Government. Although 
many high Chinese Government officiais are noted for their integrity, there are others 
who grow fat on the “squeeze” and who do not hesitate for a mament to attain 
their selfish aims at the sacrifice of their country. Nepotism is in evidence in bestow- 
ing offices and efficiency is very low in gencra] administrative work. Mistakes have 
been frequently committed in nancial and cconomic policies which are partly to 
blame for the present economic crisis. There have beeu lately serious attacks on the 
corruption and inefficiency of the Chinese Government from American writers, carre- 
apondents, and radio commentators, I want to awure you that many, progressive 
lements, both inside and outside the Chinese Government, have fought hard against 
these two evils. But they are deeply rooted and it takes some time to do house- 
cleaning work in a big country like ours. 

‘On the other hand, we aust not paint the picture of China 2s totally black. When 
judging the progress or deterioration of a country we must compare its prescht con- 
ditions with its own past. By 20 doing we will at once sce China har made tome 
steady progress despite the long war and its aftermath. As you all know, China has 
been a loosely knit body of semi-independent provinces {rom the disintegration of the 
Manchu regime to the cule of the warlords. But now the authority of the Central 
Government is firmly establithed except in those regions held by the Chinese Com- 
munists, ‘This is why we could fight the war so long against overwhelming adds 
and is in itelf 2 Jong stride ization. fe is the result of many years 
efforts on the part of the Kuomi the Government party. 

"Again, the sease of patriotism in the comman people has never been so aroused as 
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during the last decade. Even the illiterate peasants are now quite ready to give up 
their lives for the independence and integrity of thcir country. Furthermore, despite 
all these hardships and sufferings in the war time, education has not only maintained 
its own but has actually flourished. The number of students in the Primary schools 
(the figures are for the nineteen provinces and cities which were not occupied or only 
partly occupied by the Japanese) increased from 11-6 million in 1936 to 16-2 million 
an. 1944, thar of students in s schools increased from 627 thousand in 1936 
to 1,363 thousand in 1944, and that of college and university students increased from 
42 thousand in 1936 to $o thousand in 1945. ‘The protessors and teachers as well as 
the students were underted and shabbily clothed. ‘Che schools and universities were 
generally housed in tem; buildings. The equipment and library fucilities were 
Usually poor. But the classrooms and laboratorics opened as usual and educational 
and research work went on and spread. 

Iv is nether right nor tair w lay all the blame for the disheartening conditions 
of post-war China on the Chinese Government. We must not forget what has been 
done by the Chinese Communist Party since the victory. As soon as Japan made 
known her intention to surrender, President Chiang Kai-thck invited Mao Tze-tung, 
feader of the Chinese Communist Party to come to ‘Chungking to discuss the problem 
of peaceful unihcation of China. After recciving two telegrams from President 
‘Chiang and after General Hursley, the Ametican Ambassador, flew to Yenan to fetch 
him, Mao did come to Chungking in September, 1945, und stayed there uver a month. 
At one reception for him Mao led the gathering of five hundred gucsts in shouting 
“Long five President Chiang Kai-shek.” Hope ran very high at that time that China 
might be united without any further bloodshed. But even when Mao ‘Tzetung was 
in Chungking conducting negotiations with Government representatives his party 
were extending its sphere of influence all over North China. ‘The Communist troops 
occupied cities and towns, cut railway lines, and destroyed mines and factories. They 
attacked and annihilated Government forces by surprise whenever the latter were 
smaller in number. ‘The Government forecs to resist in self-defence and sporadic 
fighting occurred in many provinces. 

Then, in December, 1945, President Truman sent General Marshall over to help to 
bring about peace in China and a cease-fire order was issued on January 13, 1946, by 
both the Goversment and the Chinese Communist Party. But did fighting cease after 
that? No, it spread, The Communists took advantage of the situation to expand. 
‘They attacked whenever and wherever they were in a favourable position. So at the 
beginning of May, 1946, when the Chinese Government moved trom Chungking back 
to . the Communist troups were in control of the northern part of Kiangeu 
threatening the safety of Nanking itself, General Marshall and the American army 
and marine officers working under him certainly did their uxmost in trying to stop 
the fighting and bring about peace and unification in China, But they failed and 
had to give up after thirtcen months’ untiring efforts. 

‘To many Chinese the failure of Gencrat Marshall's mission was a foregone con- 
clusion because from the very beginning his task was an impossible one. The Chinese 
Communists never had any desire of willingness to co-operate with the Chinese 
Government. ‘They negotiated with the Government, they accepted mediation fram 
General Marshall, they issued cease-fire orders, they attended the Political Consulta- 
tion Conference and discussed the formation of a cvalition government. Why did 
they do all these things? you may well ask. The answer is, for two purposes : 6) to 
camouflage their activities and (2) to gain time. They had no intention to reach a 
peacclul settlement with the Chinese Gov » but they did not want the outside 
world to know it. They kept on negotiating, bargaining, and promising so that when 
the final and inevitable breakdown came hey could lay the blame on their opponents, 

























They knew very well time was on their needed time to receive outside 
assistance; they needed time to enlarge their military forces; they needed time to 
cow peuple into submission in the regions under their control; and they needed time 
to do subversive work in the Government territory. 

They were fully aware that the finance of the Government was in a very tight 
position. So by destraying mincs and factories, by agitating strikes and sabotage 
cutting reilway lines, by forcing the Government to keep a large standing army in 
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ing for any emergency, they calculated that there would eventually occur # 
Foeeplets cconomc eallepee Tt es Sten at tee Govcneee we the 
Kuomintang. General Marshall probably didnot agree with me on thie point when 
he went to China in December, 1945. But after thirteen months’ contact with the 
Chinese Communists he arrived at the same conclusion. To quote him from his 
statement of January 7: “The dyed-i ‘Communists do not hesitate at the 
most drastic measures to gain their end, as, for instance, the destruction of communi- 
cations in order to wreck the economy of China and produce a situation that would 
facilitate the overthrow or the ¢ ‘of the Goverament, without any regard ta 
the immediate suffering of the involved.” 

‘There are people in America and Great Britain who do not sympathize with Com- 
munism but who think that the Chinese Comraunists are not really communists but 
“agrarian reformers.” Nothing can be more misleading than this, There are 
different Democrats and Republicans in different countries in the world—in fact, even 
in the different states of this country, in the sente that a Democrat Senator from New 
York and a Democrat Senator from Ohio, or 2 Republican Congressman trom Minois 
and a Republican Congressman from Michigan, do wot necessarily vote on the same 
side of a question. But there cannot be different Communists in different countries. 
Ifa manis a Communist —.¢.,.a member of the Communist Party—he is the xime ty, 
of Communist whether he happens to be an American, 2 Briton, a Chinese, a French- 
man, a Pole, a Greek, or a Yugoslav. His nationality makes ‘no difference to him 
with regard to his belief and his political actions. Why? Because the Communist 
Party is a world organization and its members all over the world helieve in the same 
doctrine, adhere to the same progearame, are controlled under the same strict disci- 
pline, and obey the same orders from their headquarters in Moscow. 

How can you expet the Chinese Communists to be diferent from thane in her 
countries? To give some illustrations: Trotsky was denounced by the Chinese 
Communists as arch traitor and public enemy No. 1. Why? What did Trotsky do 
to offend China? Nothing. Sunply because it wos ordered hy Moscow, Again, before 
Germany attacked Soviet Runia om June a2 194t, Hitler was respectfully relerred 
to t Fahrer™ in Chinese Communist newspapers no matter how ruthlessly he 
conducted the war aguinst France, Britain, Norway, Belgium, Holland, Greece and 
Yugoslavia. Alter that attack, Hiker became the “chieitain’of the Nazi bandits.” 
‘What made such a complete about-face overnight? By order of Moscow. ‘To quote 
Congresiman Spinger: * Communists all over the world believe that Russia can do no 
wrong. ‘The Chinese Communist leader Chou En-lai even appraised Russian poli 
in Mongolia and Manchuria. They would rather sacrifice their fatherland for their 
political headquarters Moscow " (Congressional Record, Vol. g2, No. 153)- 

Some Americans who are disappointed with the Chinese Government and are 
shocked by the appalling conditions of the Chinese people have got the notion that 
those Chincse who live under the Communist regime are much better off. [s this 
borne out by facts? The Chinese Communists boast about their land policy which 
tedistributes lands of the landowners to peasants. It is for this policy chat they are 
misnamed “ agrarian reformers.” ‘This sounds splendid. But are the peasants satis- 
Fel and hoppy? At the ume when they receive land from the local Soviet without 
any payment they certainly are. But they soon get wiser. For after harvest they 
have to deliver to the local Soviet in the name of contribution more than they ever 
paid to the landowners when they were tenants. No matter how hard they work 
and how large is their crop only is left to them to keep body and saul to- 
gether. As a result, the peasants who have lived under the Communist regime for 
ane year oF more usually refuse to grow more wheat or rice than required to support 
themsclves and have to be forced to do so by severe punishment. 

Tn order to strengthen their authority upon the people the Communists resort to 
terrorism. When the Cometunists ‘a city or a district the businessmen and 
landowners are liquidated. Even those who own 2 hundred mow of land (about 17 
acres) are ax bourgeoisie and their is confiscated by the local Soviet. 
Any person who darcs to mutter a word of or dissatisfaction with the Com- 
gaunt role ig at once labelled a reactionary and mercileny shot Sometimes all the 
inhabitants of a village are wiped out for their ditobedience to Communist orders or 
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for their allegiance to the Government. Consequently those provinces or districts 
gthich have fora considerable time been under Communist rule suffer sharp decrease = 
in population, For instance, in my province, Kiangei, part of which was occupi 

the Communists for eighe years just before they fed to northern Shensi in 193% 
population dropped from 24 million in 1927 to 16 million in 1935. Eight millions of 
Ein, women Aad children in the Communist regions were either killed, or died of 
hunger and iliness, or were driven away while their homes were burned down to the 
ground. In Hopch and Shantung, of which a large part has been under Communist 
contro! since V-{ Day, more people have been killed during the last year and a haif 
than the previous cight years under Japancse occupation. In northern Kiangeu 
during dhe past year when Communist troops occupied it four million people out of a 
population of 16 were driven away from their homes to suffer starvation and 
disease, Can you imagine people who live under such conditions to be happy and 
sath 

Again, the Chinese Government has been accused as a dictatorship while the 
Communist regime has been praised as a“ democracy.” Says Theodore H, White in 
Thunder ous of China: “Those who visited Communist territory exaped from the 
soppremion of the Kuomintang into what seems an area of light.” Nothing can be 
further from the truth. “No government 1s ect.” suid President ‘['ruman, I 
admit that the Chinese Government is tar from being perfect. But with all its detects 
the Chinese Government cannot be called a dictatorship. No dictatorship would 
tolerate opposition ar criticism within its territory. Can you magine a German citizen 
criticizing the Nazi Government before Germany's defeat? No, he would have been 
at once, aneated and put into a concentration camp. ut a Communist newspaper, 
Hsin Hwa Daily News, was published sn Chungking both during and after the war 
which attacked the Chinewe Government mowt scverely. Even other newspapers 
which fe not Communist have frequently opposed the policy of the Government 
and eaposed the carruptive conduct of high ofhelals. I raysell, while a member of 
the Cemral Commuuice of the Kuomintang, have often criticized the Goverament not 
aly hee un America but m Chungking snd Nanking as well, withoot fear of being 
auested, 

‘Asio the democratic character of the Comemunist rule I need only say that we have 
yet to find a single Communist, a single newspaper or book published in the Com- 
Tunnt territory, who or which dares to criticize one single act done by Mao Tze-tung 
or by the Communist regime. In his recent message to the Congress President 
Truman sikl "The peupies of a mumber of countries of the world have recently 
had totalitarian regimes forced upon them against their will, The Government of 
the U.S. has made Irequent protests against coercion and intimidation, in violation 
of the Yalta Agreement, in Poland, Rumania and Bulgaria.” Now if we regard the 
Communist governments in these countries not as democracies but as totalitarian 
regimes, huw can. we expect their fellow-Communists in China to form a democracy 
in the sense in which we understand here in America? 

‘The Chinese Government is sometimes condemned ax undemocratic because it ix 
a one-party rule and has no constitution. Now the one-party rule is s transitional 
system and not an end in itself. As early as 1935 the Chincse Government drafted a 
consitution, intended to convene » national avsembly to adopt it and then wo hand 

ie litic power to larly elected government, ut jino-Japanese ar 
delafed the chnvention bf the natlonal assttmbly for cight years. As soot as the war 
was over the Chinese Government determined to convene the national axsembly in 
November, 1945. But objection was raised by the Communists that the Draft Con- 
stitution was undemocratic and that the National Assembly elected ten years ago 
consisted of no representatives of other parties. The Chinese Government accepted 
their demand, postponed the convention of the Assembly, made weeping changes 
in the Draft Constitution and assigned seats in the National Assembly co the various 
partics, including, of course, the Communist Party. But despite these concessions the 
Chinese Communists did not attend the Assembly when it finally convened in 
November, 1946. in the words of General Marthall: “In fact, the National 
‘Assembly has adopted a democratic constitution which in all major respects is in 
accardance with the principles laid down by the all-party Political Consultation Con- 
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ference of last January. It is unfortunate that the Communists did not see fit to 
participate in the Assembly, since the constitution that has been adopted seema to 
Include every major point that they wanted.” Not only did they not participate, bot 


they later that the National Assembly be dissolved and the Constitution be 
nullified. I leave it to you to judge for ives who has blocked the way to con- 
stitutional government in China. 


Some of my American friends have asked me “Why don’t you let the Chinese 
Communists alone and go ahead with your post-war reconstruction?” We would if 
we could. But we could not. Here in America you have also a Communist Part) 
which has a membership of about 1ooo00, which fas no army of its own and whic 
controls no territory. Yet your F.B.L keeps a constant watch on the American 
Communists and your Congress is time and again investigating their un-American 
activities, In China the Communist Party is a state within a state, It has its own 
Soviet Government, it has its own army, it controls a large territory, it issues its own 
currency and it works day and night to overthrow the Chincsc Government. How 
can you expect China to survive and under such conditions? 

‘Some Americans who ate friends of China but who have been greatly disappointed 
with the Chinese situation since victory now advocate a hands-off policy towards 
China, They argue that as the Chinese Government and the Chinese Communists 
will not come to terms America must withdraw and let them fight it out, The 
American Government must withhold its support to the Chinese Government until 
and unless a cvalition government including the Chinese Communists is formed and 
China is unified, Now the American Government has a perfect right to adopt such 
a policy and the Chinese have no right to trouble America with their purely internal 
problems. But I want to ask you iwo questions : Is such a policy towards China 
consistent with your policy in other parts of the world, and 1 such a policy expedient 
from the viewpoint of American interest? 

Sixteen days ago President Truman delivered a speech before the joint session 
of the Congress which startled the world and seems to muny to mark the turning 
point of American forcign policy. In his message Mr. Truman asked for $400,000,000 
to aid Greece und Turkey to help Aight against Communism both trom within and 
from without. According to Mr. Truman, “The very existence of the Greek state to- 
duy is threatened by the terrorist activities of several thousand armed men, led by Com- 
munists, who defy the Government's authority at a number of poitus, particular) 
long the northern boundaries. “If Greece should fall under the control of an armed 
minority, the effects upon its neighbour, Turkey, would be immediate and serious. 
Confusion and disorder might well spread 1 tthe entire Middle Last. . . 
collapse of free institutions and loss of independence would be disastrous not only 
for them but for the world. Discouragement and possibly failure would quickly 
be the Jot of neighbouring peoples striving to maintain cheir freedom and indepen- 
dence.” So Greece and Turkey must have assistance and the U.S. must supply it. 

‘The President went on to search for the root of troubles in the world toduy and 
declared : “At the present moment in world history nearly every nation must choose 
between alternative ‘ways of life... . one way of life ls based upon the will of the 
majority and is distinguished by free institutions, responsible government, free 
elections, guarantees of individual liberty, freedom of speech and religion, and free- 
dam from political oppression. The second way of life is based upon the will of a 
minority forcibly imposed upon the majority. It relics upon terror and opprestin, 
2 controlled press and radio, xed cleetions, and the suppression of personal freedoms. 
I believe that it must be the policy of the U.S. to support free peoples who are resist- 
ing attempted subjugation by armed minorities or by outside pressures. I believe that 
we sot eait fos esples to week oot their oun denial in ee way.” | 
seeds of totalitarian régimes are nurtured by misery and want; they ¥ grow 
in the evil soil of poverty and strife; they reach thelr full growth ‘when the hoperof a 
people for a better life has died.” ‘Therefore American help “should be primarily 
through economic and financial aid which is essential to economic stability and, 
orderly political processes.” 

These sentences are certainly noble and convincing. 3, for one, think President 
‘Truman has adopted a fr-tighted and wise policy and the American Congress and 
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public opinion will back Be op But 1 want to ask you whether the same logic 
applies to the Far East just as well. Is not China ako one of those nations who have 
to make a choice between these two ways of life? Are not the Chinese peopte also 
fighting to maintain their “national integrity against aggressive movements that 
seek to impose upon them totalitarian regimes” as the Greeks arc? If the Greek 
and Turkish people deverve assistance because they “are resisting attempted subjuga- 
tion by armed minoritics or by outside pressures,” why don’t the Chinese deserve 
the same kind of assistance when they are doing exactly the same thing? And if 
totalitarian regimes imposed upon Greece and Turkey “undermine the foundations 
of international peace and hence the secnsity of the United States,” would not the 
totaliturian regime imposed upon a country like China endanger international peace 
and American securty to a much extent? 

‘When Congressman Walter Judd asked Acting Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
in the House Foreign Affairs Commitice whether there were not a contradiction in 
Amcrican attitude towards Communism in Greece and in China the latter said: 
“'The two cayes were very different. The Chinese Government did not face defeat 
hy the Communists, whereas the plight of Greece was desperate.” I agree with Mr. 
Acheson that the Chinese Communists have no hape to overthrow the Chinese 
Government hy military force, but we must not forget that economically and finan- 
cally China 1» in the same critical situation as Greece. Practically the whole country 
has hern devastated by eight years of war and 2 year and a balt of civil strife. Great 
inflation has raised commodity prices more than ten thousand times, The former 
middle-class people, who were quite well-to<lo before the war, now Jive in poverty 
and want, while the great majority of people, who have always been poor, are now in 
miserable conditions. 1p not such Irving conditions as found in China furnish a 
fertile ground for Communism to grow as described by your President? 

Some peuple think that by giving aid to Greece, Turkey or China to fight against 
Communism the U.S. is conting war. I think in just the opposite way. Wars can 
he avoided hy peace-loving nations not by concessions and appeasement but by firm 
policy and determined action. History is full of such instances. Great Britain, France 
and the United States went into World War II not by courting it but ey drifting 
towards it through concession and appeasement. You could have asorded the war 
with Japan st you stopped jopan in togt when she began to occupy Manchuria, 
Similarly, you could have avoided war with Germany if you had stopped Hider when 
he began to rearm in 1935 or when he marched his troops to Rhineland in 1936. 
Let us take a lesson from history of the last twenty years. It is much better oc 
America to call a hall w new aggression now than to drift until, one day, America 
woukl be telt standing alone in a hostile totalitarian world when war would be 
surly forced on her. 

fo, we da not ask the American Government to send soldiers over to help us to 

suppress the Communist Party in China. We do not even ask the American Govern- 
ment to furnish us with munitions to fight against the Communists. But we do ask 
the American Government, for the sake of the world peace and American sccurit 
as well as the independence and integrity of China, to continue its econamic 
financial aid to the Chinese Government, because this economic and financial aid is 
badly needed {or China's economic recavery and political stability. A democratic and 
prosperous China will serve as 2 bastion against totalitarian agereuion in the Far 

st and consequently contribute to world peace: while a weak and chaotic China 
will always create disturbance in the Far East and in the whole world. In order to 
make China democratic and prosperous we must do our part in carrying out sweeping 
reforms in our Government, but you must also do your part to help China so that a 
totalitarian regime will not be imposed upon her against her will, 
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FITZGERALD'S TRANSLATION OF JAMI, OR THE 
ALLEGORY OF SALAMAN AND ABSAL* 


Br A. A. Haxmar 
(Professor of the History of Persian Literature in the University of Teheran) 


Own of the most beautiful flowers of both English and Persian literature is the 
famous poem composed by the great genius Omar Khayyam of Nishapur eight hun- 
dred years ago, and metamor; into delightful English verse by another genius, 
Edward FitzGerald, in the last century. Of these quatrains both in their original 
Persian form and in their English version, much has been said and everybody will 
have read them; and even have committed some of them to memory. Today 1 

like to speak about another literary product of the first order in both tongues; a 
rendering from the Persian by the same pen which so successfully introduced Omar 
Khayyam to the English speaking world. 

‘ex, 1 speak of FitzGerald, the famous interpreter of Khayyam’s teachings; this 
time FitzGerald deals with another Persian work of high value; an allegory of Greek 
origin, mentioned by Avicenna (Ibn Sin) in the eleventh century; a parable com- 
mented on by Nagir al-lin Tis in the thirteenth; put into verse in very beautiful 
couplets by Jam? in the fifteenth: and translated into English by FitzGerald in the 
nineteenth, It is the story of “ Salaman and Absal.” 

Salaman and Absal are the names of two characters in an allegory which was for 
centuries a theme of moral instruction in many countries. The origin of the story 
taust be sought in the Greek, but in Islamic’ sources it is said to appear for the 
first time in a transtation by Hunain ibn Ishaq’ in the ninth century. The first 
authentic mention of it, however, occurs in Avicenna's famous work, the Kitab als 
Isharat, Abi ‘All Husain ibn Sina (980-1037), the king of Mustim philosophers, in 
this treatise on philosophy, in Part IX on “ The Position of the Gnostics," makes a 
very brief statement which may be roughly translated as follows: 


“ Whenever thy car be struck by what thou hearest, and thou hearkenest to the 

story of Salaman and Absal, know then that Salaman it a symbol of thyself and 
Absal is a symbol of thy rank in gnosis. If thou hast the ability, then try to 
decipher the mystery if thou canst.” 

Later two great savants wrote commentaries on Avicenna’s {sharir, Imam Fakhr 
al-Din Razi (1149-1209) tried to find an explanation of what Ibn ays, but he 
failed, and had to confess that the story is an enigma which cannot be elucidated 
by ordinary reason, since Salaman and Absal were two names invented by the 
“Master.” ‘The second commentary was written by Khwaja Nagir al-Din, the great 
scholar of Tus, (12001274). This tainent philosopher alludes ‘to an old story of 
Salaman and Absal and adds that it is said to be an ancient Arsh legend.? He gives 
two variants of this story; the one of greater interest to us runs as follows : 

“ Once upon a time there was a King in Egypt, Rome and Greece who had a Say 
as his minister, through whose wisdom he conquered the seven continents of 
world. He yearned for a son, but so hated woman that he could not achieve this 
desire in the ordinary way. So the Sage through his deep learning devised a means 
whereby his spermo hominis without the medium of 2 woman's womb could 

ce boy whom they named Sslaman. They got a young nurse to euckle 
the child. ‘The beautiful young nurse, called Absal, brought him up till he grew into 
a handsome youth. Then the forter mother fell in Jove with him and seduced him, 
‘The King, bis father, learning of this, ed him and urged him to give up the 
company of Absal. Unable to separatc himself from his beloved, he ficd with her 
overseas to the shores of the western ocean. ‘The King had a magic instrument, by 


© A lecture delivered at the AngloPersian Institute, Teheran, on May 19, 1946. 
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means of which he could get information from anywhere in the world, wherever it 
might be, and could influence people, whoever they were> In this way he learnt all 
about the lovers. 

“For « while he took pity on them and left them at their ease. But, worried 
by thelr lony abscace, he belame angry and Brought his magic power 1 bear 
Salaman, making him powerless to reach his beloved. In extreme anguish Salaman 
went back to his father and begged him for . The King refused to free him 
From his magie influence or to tecognize him as the heir to hit'crown. As be eould 
not bear to be parted from Absal, the prince again fled with her. They threw them- 
Selves into the sea, secking by death to put an end to theit misery. The guardian 
spirit of the sea saved Salaman but left te drown, 

“ Salaman, broken with grief, lived in bitter misery. ‘The King took pity on him, 
and asked the Sage for help to rescue him. The Sage summoned the youth, and 

ned to give him back his beloved. For a while, the Sage would show him her 
image; and he was contented with it. By and by, his spirit being developed, he was 

y to see the image of 'Zuhrah."” So one day the Philosopher revealed Zubrah to 
him and encouraged him to marry this celesal beauty. Consequently his earthl 
love for Absal was effaced from his heart, and thenceforth he dwelt in eternal life 
with Zuhrab; he gave up all thought of Absal and ascended the throne. 

~“Vhe Sage built two Pyramids, onc as the tomb of the King, the other as his own. 
‘They wrote all this story and lett it with their bodies inside the Pyramid. There it 
remained hidden, tll Aristotle, having learot the key of the mystery from his teacher 
Plato, got the record out of the Pyramid, and again closed up the pastage. ‘Thus the 
Rory was given wo the world “After many ages it was translated by Hunn tha 


‘Alter painting ‘out that the story may be merely an invention of onc of the s0- 
called plulowuphers, and indicating that it was not entirely consonant with Avicenna’s 
» Nasir al-19in explains the mystery and deciphers the persunages and events 10 
flegury. The King symbolizes the Active Intelligence, and the Sage the grace 
on the Intelligence from on high; Salaman is the Soul of Man which is 
produced spontancously and not from the womb of Matter. Absal is the body, by 
which the Sou! is nourished and Seighend. The love between those two tignifies 
the inclinarian of the Soul for bodily delights; their fight to the shores of the Western 
Ocean, concentration upon the satisfaction of Mortal Passions. Absal's debauchery 
expresies the attachment of the body to sensual pleasures; the opportumity reluctantly. 
aires, tv them on the Island, when Salaman was powerless to reach Absal, shows 
that the spirit tends ta five long while the badily powers decline. ‘The Prince's return, 
to the King symbolizes the yearning of the Soul for its cclestial home, and the desire 
to repent of its errurs and return to pure mtellectual pleasures; the second Aight and 
ther throwing themselves into the sca (or fire) indicate that the Sensual Powers 
are destroyed with age and the Pure Intellect alone remains, the body perishes and 
the soul survives, Zuhrah is Intellectual perfection; Salaman’s marriage with Zuhrah 
is the soul's union with its ideal; his mounting throne depicts the arrival of the 
soul at its Heavenly Perfection; the two which survived for ages mean 
the Eternal Existence of Form and Matter, ha corporeal being. 

‘After this explanation Nayir al-Din relates another version of the story. which 
may be the true story referred to by Avicenna; but since this variant is not the onc 
versified by Jami and rendered into English by FitzGerald, I omit it.” 

A full description of the story is given with many details by the French Oricntalist, 
Baron Carra de Vaux, who gave names and titles to all the persons; I may refer the 
student to what is written in his valuable work dvicenne. A French version of the 
same story by Professor Dr. August Bricteux of Litge University contains « long 
introduction, in which the Belgian savant gives a full and detailed commentary. This 
French version was published in Paris in 1912. 

In the latrer part of the fiftecath Sentury the ical talent of the last clastic poct 
‘of Persia, the great fami (Nir al-Din *: al-Rahmin), was in sts full splendour, 
‘The, Master adopted this allegury ws the topic of « long Masnavi, which iy one of 
his “ Septct."* tis beautiful poem of Jami’s, which contains more than eleven 
hundred couplets, follows the story as told by Nagit alDin Tow. There are some 
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points of difference between the two, but the main structure is the same; for instance, 
according to Tis, the two lovers throw themselves into the sea and the spirit of the 
sca saves the youth, but the girl is drowned, while Jami has them build a funeral 
pyre from which Salaman is reseued, but on which Absal burns to death. 
‘The poem was apparently compiled in 885 an. (1480 a.p.), and was dedicated to 
ib Ag-Qoyanli, the reigning monarch of Tabriz, who for a period of eleven 
yeart ruled a vast empire comprning Mesopotamia, Azerbaijan an Armenia. At 
thar time the poet was sixty-eight years ald, and in the introduction he complains of 
his age and feeblencas, and alludes in a very beautiful verse to the use of spectacles, 
galling them the “ Enropean-Gles,” which serm to have been but recently introduced 
from Venice. This verac is thus translated by FitzGerald : 





““ My teeth fall out, my two cyex sce no more, 
Til by Ferenghi planes turned to four.” 


Jimi in this work expands the short parable into a very long poem, adding mam 
deseriptive details 0 the original. "He ilustrates each epitode with some interesting 
litle ible; some of these are translated by FiteGerald. Fle discuss at length various 
moral lessons, and at the end of the story gives a very complete explanation of the 
whole, on the same lines as that of Nasir al-Din Tasi given above. 

Of Jami's “ Septet,” which includes this Masnavi, many beautiful manuscript 
copies written in artistic calligraphy and illuminated with gold are found in libraries 
in Tran, Burope and India, It has also been printed in India, Teheran, and London, 


the latest edition being published by “ Bookshop” in Teheran’ in 1306 atts. 
(2937 4.) in fine Lithograph. 
Nir jin “Abd al-Rahmin Jami, the greatest of his time, and the last of 









the classical poets, was bora in #17/1414, in the small town of Jam. He devoted his 
Hf teaming, receiving ‘hi education in the two great mnetropolises of the age, 
Samarkand and Herat. fle reached the height of his Tame in the second half of the 
Aftcenth century, during the long rciga of Sultan Hussia Baigera (sora at), and 
was an iotimatz friend of the great Assis Mir ‘Alvshir Nava‘ to whom he dedicated 
aay of hls books, ‘The contemporary ralers of the oeighhouting countrics beld him 
in great respect. "Baynzid I, Ottoman Sultan ia Consanunople, Ozun Taean, the 
Turkaman in Tabriz, and his son Ya‘qub, to whom this Masnavi is dedicated, are 
among the foreign kings who sent him letters and accompanying presents, and to 
whom the great master sent books of his own composition. 

Except for the one occtsion when be made a pilgrimage to Mecca in 87a/tay2, 
Yarn passed all his cighty year quietly in his bomcland, where be died at Herat 
in 898/i4ga. " During'a loog life devoted to knowledge and the arts, he produced 
‘numerous masterpieces in poetry and ‘using both Persian and Arabic. Sufism, 
philosophy, Islarnic law and wadition, biography, literature and grammar are some 
of many subjects he treated. His three Divans of odes and pancgyrics, and his Septet 
of allegorical, lyrical and didactic poems, are brilliant jewels of Persian poctry, and 
rare among the masterpieces of world literature. bi od 

Owing to religious sjudices, his reputation in his own country remained some- 
what Sbaie for os ca three centuries after his death. Jami, wonuidered a fanatic 
Sunni, was not approved by his Shi‘ite fellow-countrymen. On the other hand, in 
India, where the Persian language was a living tongue during those centuries, his 
name was honoured and his works were admired in the courts of the Indian Em- 
perors, Rajas and Navas and in all learned circles. So it came to pass that in the 
nineteenth century English savants knew him and studied him, publishing his 
books with commentaries, The Salaman and Abral* appeared in 185n, Fr. 
Falconer, and printed in Landon by William Wares for the Society for the Publication 
of Oriental Texts. Six years later, in 1856, the story of Salaman was again given to 
the world but in a new form and in a new language. This was Edward FiteGerald’s 
metrical transistion. 

FitzGerald, the new reviver of our old and the interpreter of Jami, and 
later of Omar Khayyam, the translation of whose quatrains gained for him 2 uni- 
versal fame, was born on March 31, 180g, the seventh of eight children. His father. 
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Jobo Purcell, was a country squire, fond of hunting and shooting. His mother, Mary 
Francis FitzGerald, whose name the family later assumed, was a vivid, gifted woman 
of fashionable and social tastes, a good Hinguist and fond of poetry. As a boy Edward 
was fond of boaks, loved the country and the sea, and had a great devotion to the 
theatre, which later found expression in his translation of some of the Greek tragedies, 
as well as of the six dramas of Calderon. rom schools he went up to Trinity Cok 
lege, Cambridge, where he formed friendships with men who later became famous 
literary figures, such ax Thackeray, W. H. son and Tennyson, 

FitzGerald began to study Persian in 1853, under the direction of his friend E. B. 
Cowell, who after a long visit to India became Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. 
Of this, in a letter to Tennyson, FitzGerald says: “I alzo amuse myself with poking 

2 which E. Cowell would inaugurate me with. I go on with it 
point in common with him, and enables us to study together.” His 
studies were devoted to jimi, and he set about a transl of the 
Salaman and Absal, which be published in 1856 just six years after the issuc of 
the Persian version.” At about this time be also translated * Attae's Mentiq al-Tair 
(The Hird Varhament). But this was never published during his lifetime, and ap- 
peared only in a posthumous edition. 

It is interesting to note that within two ycars FitzGerald was eacouraging his 
professor to transite Hah ““into pure sweet-and partially measured. prose” which 
* must he better than what I am doing for Jimi, whose ingenious pratle I am stileing 
into too Miltonic verse.” In another letter, dated 1857, he says : 










“Only today 1 have been opening dear oli! Saluman : the original copy, we 
bought and began this time three years ago at Oxford.” et J 


In May, 1879, four years before his death, in a letter to Protewor Charles Eldon, 
Nortun, he says: "This reminds me of all the pains he (Cowell) bestowed on me five 
and twenty years ago; of which the result is one final edition of Omar and Jimi, 
Jami (Salaman) is cut down to twothirds of ns former propurtion and very much 
improved, I think.” 

Finally writing to H. Schultz Wilson, he again mentioned his Salaman in the 
following terms: "Jami tells of what everybody knows, under cover of a not very 
skilful allegory. I have undoubtedly improved the whole by boiling it dawn to ebout 
a quarter of its original zc, and there are many pretty things in it, though the blank 
verse ix too Miltomic Jor Oriental style. Ail this considered, why did I ever meddle 
with it? Why it was the first Persian Poem I read with my friend E, Cowell near 
on forty years ago . . . the Allegory is like the best of works of that sort, interesting 
in itself as well as for the moral it conveys, and the graceful interludes, throwing & 
tidelight oa the story, are varied, original and umaque. ‘There would acem to bene 
reason why Salaman and Absal not have a wide popularity on its own merits.” 











Although FitzGcrald spent much time and care on Solaman and Absal, yet 
compared with his Rubuiyut « achieved no tuccess. Hit poem on this old allegory 
ithfulness to 





enjoys litle reputation, ‘The critics consider the cause to be hi 
the original. “One dh that into Sslaman he “put so little of himself, 
and was content to 1 chariot.” Translation is a treacherous art, and 
the good interpreter is always exposed to the danger of making his werk a little too 
languid.” FitzGerald, following too closely Jami's verse, which is full of Oriental 
similes and metaphors, perhaps made his poem too artificial and figurative for the 
English reader, and 2 little too stilted when put into the solemn Miltonic measure, 
which he chose for it—a weakness which, as we have seen from his own letters, he 
himself recognized. But his early exercises on Salaman and on The Bird Parlia- 
mens prepared him for the greater task ahead, and enabled him later to produce that 
splendid masterpiece, his Rubaiyat of Omer Khayyam. 

‘On June 74, 1883, our English writer of the secular story passed painlessly away 
in his sleep; the story remains, perhaps to be treated by some other writer, poet, of 
thinker of a different race, lan, ‘and country in the future. 

Teonclude this paper with a few illustrations, showing how well FitzGerald in 

is trandlation has the beauty of Fimi's original. 
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JAMY LAMENTS HIS OLD AGE AND FEEBLENESS 


And yet, how long, O Jami, stringing Verse, 
Pear! ‘after pearl, on that old Harp of thine? 
Year after year attuning some new Song, 

The breath of some old Story? Life is gone, 
And that last song is not the last; Soul 

Is t—and still 2 Story to be wld! 

And I, whose back js ctooked As the Fisip 

1 still keep tuning through the Night rill Day! 
That harp untuned by Time—the harper’s hand 
Shaking with Age—how shall the harper’s hand 
Repair its cunning, and the sweet old Aap 

Be modulated as of old? Methinks 

*Twere time to break and cast it in the fire; 
The vain old harp, that, breathing from its strings 
‘No music more to charm the cars of mea, 

May, from its scented ashes, as it burns, 
Breathe resignation to the Harper's soul, 

Now that his body looks to disvolution. 

My tecth fall out—my two eyes sce no more 

Till by Feringhf glasws turn’d to four; 

Pain sits with me sitting behind my knees, 
From which [ hardly rise unhelpt of hand; 

I bow down to my root, and like a Child 
Yearn, as is likely, to my Mother Earth, 

Upon whose bosom I shall ceasc to weep, 

And on my Mother's bosom fall asleep. 


THE STORY OF MAJNUN TRACING ‘THE NAME 
OF LAILA IN THE SAND 


One who teavelt’d in the Desert 
Saw Majnéa where he was sitting 
All alone like a Magician 

‘Tracing letters in the Sand, 

“Oh distracted Lover! writing 
‘What the Sword-wind of the Desert 
Undeciphers so that no one 

After you shall understand.” 
Majndn answer'd: “I am writing 
Only for myselt, and onl 

"Lallayw-if for ever * Laila’ 
Writing in that Word a Volume, 
Over which for ever poring, 

From her very Name I sip 

In Fancy, ull I drink, her Lip." 


IN PRAISE OF JUSTICE IN A KING 


‘The Shah that has not Wisdom in himsclé, 
Nor has » Wise one for his Councellor, 
‘The wand of his ity falls short, 
And his Dominion ceumbfcs at the base. 
For he, discern not the characters 

Of Tyranny and Justice, confounds both, 
Making the World a desert, and Redress 
‘A fantom-water of the Wilderness. 
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‘THE BIRTH OF SALAMAN 


For Lo! from Darkness came to Light a Child, 
Of carnal composition unattaint; 
A Perfume from the realm of Wisdom wafted; 
‘A Rosebud blowing on the Royal stem; 
The crowning Jewel of the Crown; a Star 
Under whose augury triumph'd the Throne. 
For whom dividing, and again in one 
Whole perfect Jewel re-uniting, those 
Twin Jewel-words, Salémat and Asmén, 
They hail’d him by the title of Salémén. 
And whereas from no Mother mill: he drew, 
They chose for him a Nurse—her name Absél— 
So young, the opening roses of her breast 
But just had budded to an infant's lip; 
So beautiful, as from the silver line 
Dividing the musk-harvest of hee hair 
Down to her foot that trampled crowns of Kings, 
A Moon of beauty full; who thus elect 
Should in the garment of fer bounty fold 

(mn of auspicious angury, 
Should feed him with the fowing of her breast. 
And, once her eyes had open'’d upon Him, 
They closed to all the world beside, and fed 
For ever doating on her Royal jewel 
Close in his golden crate carketed ! 


SALAMAN'S SKILL AT POLO 


Soon as the Lord of Heav'n had sprung his horse 
Over horizon into the blue field, 

Salimén kindled with the wine of sleep, 
Mounted a barb of fire for the Mawin; 

Hic and a troup ot Princes-—Kangs in blood, 

Kings in the kingdom-troubling tribe of beauty, 
All young in years and courage, bat in hand 
Gallop’d a field, toww’d down the golden ball 
And chased, so'many crescent Moon: 

‘And, all alike intent upon the Gam 
Siléman still would carry from them all 
The prize, and shouting * H4l'” drive home the ball. 





WIT, HIS POESY AND HIS PENMANSHIP 


His Soul rejoiced in knowledge of all kind; 

‘The fine edge of his Wit would split a hair, 

And in the noose of apprehension catch 

‘A meaning ere articulate in word; 

Close as the knitted jewel of Parwin 

His jewel Verse he strung; his Rhetoric 

Enlarging like the Mourners of the Bier. 

And when he took the nimble reed in hand 

To run the errand of his Thought along 

its paper ficld—the character he traced, 

Fine on the lip of Youth as the first hair, 

Drove Penmen, as that Lovers, to despair.*? 
: 
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THE KING'S ADVICE TO THE PRINCE 


* Oh, do not wound me wath a dagger thorn; 
Let not the full-blown rose of Royalty 
Be left to wither in a hand unclean. 
For what thy proper panime? Bat in hand 
To mount and manage Rakhsh along the Field: 
Not, with no weapon but a wanton curl 
Idly reposing on a silver breast. 
Go, fly thine arrow at the antelope 
And Hon—let me not My lion see 
Slain by the arrow eyes of a ghazal. 
Go, challenge ZAl or Rustara to the Field. 
And smite the warriors’ neck; not, flying 6 
Beneath a woman's foot submit thine own. 
Oh wipe the woman's henna from thy hand. 
Withdraw thee from the minion who from thee 
Dominion draws, and draws me with thee down; 
Years have t held my héad aloft, and all 
For thee- Oh shatne if thou prepare my Fall!” 





omy 


A DESCRIVIION OF THE SEA 


He halted on the Seashore; on the shore 
Of a great Sea that reaching like a floor 

Of roiling Firmament below the Sky's 
From Kat to Kéf, to Gau and Mahi down 
Descended, and its Stars were living eyes. 
‘The Face of it was as it were a range 

Of moving Mountains; or a countless host 
Of Camels trooping tumuluously uy: 

Host over host, and foaming at lip. 
Within, innumerable glittering things 
Sharp as cut Jewels, to the sharpest cye 
Scarce visible, hither and hither slipping, 
Aa silver scissors slice a bluc brocade; 

But should the Dragon coul'd in the abyss 
Emerge to light, his starry counter-sign 
‘Would shrink into the depth of Heav'n aghast.’ 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF ONE'S DEEDS 


‘The Lords of Wrath have perish’d by the blow 
‘Themselves had aim’d at others long ago. 

Draw not in haste the sword, which Fate, may be, 
‘Will sheathe, hereafter to be drawn on Thee. 


SORROW IN MAN'S LIFE 


From the Beginning such has been the Fate 
Of Man, whose very clay was soak’d in tears. 
For when at first of common Earth took, 
And moulded co the seature of the Soul. 

‘or Forty days, ‘orty days, low 
Of Heava wept over him from head to foot 
And when the Forty days had passed to 
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‘The Sunshine of onc solitary day 
Look’d out of Heav'n to dry the weeping clay. 
And though that sunshine in the long arrear 
Of darkness on the breathless image rose, 
Yet, with the Living, wise man knows 
Such consummation, ly shall be here! 


THE KING'S LAST WORDS TO HIS SON 


“ My Son, the Kingdom of The World is not 
Frernal, nor the sum of right desire; 
‘Make thou the Law reveal'd of God thy Law, 
‘The voice of Intellect Divine within 
ind considering To-day 
Sced-ficlt, ere That come to bear, 
Sow with the harvest of Eternity. 
And, ay all Work, and, most af all, the Work 
‘That Kings are born to, wisely should be wrought, 
Where doubtful of thine own sufficiency, 
Exer, as I have dane, consult the wise, 
Turn not thy face away from the Cd ways 
‘Vhar were the canon of the Kings of Old; 
Nor cloud with Tyranny the glass ot Justice : 
Ry Mercy rather to right Order turn 
Confusion, and Disloyalty to Love. 
In thy provision for the Realm’s extate, 
And for the Honour that becomes a King, 
Drain net thy People’s purse -the Tyranny 
Which Thee ennches at thy Subject’s cost, 
Awhile shall make thee strong: but in the end 
Shall bow thy neck beneath thy People’s hate, 
‘And lead thee with the Robber dawn to Hell.”” 











REFERENCES 


1 Hunain ibn Ishiq (809-874), a Christian Arab physician, who lived in Baghdad in 
the time of the Caliph al-Mutawakkil, rendered many Greek texts to Arabic. 





9 Nasir al-Din states that, according to what he heard irom some learned men in 
Khurasan, there was in a book cnttled al-Nawiadir (The Chore Sayings), by 
al‘Arabi, a story of two men; one was famous for his peaceful character 





so he was called Salaman from the root salama (“peace”). The other, Absal, was 
reputed for his evil morals. The two were captured by a tribe; the first was 
ransomed and saved, the second was to death, so he wat called Absal 
from absala ("* exposed to death”). ir story became proverbial in Arab 
folklore, but the story in this form does not correspond to what the author of 
the Lrhdnit meant. 

In Persian legend two instruments are named which both possess this magi 
power : one the cup of Jam, the cone the mirror of Alexander. | Here, in the 

a rela ‘Nagic al-Din Tiisi, no precise indication is given as to whi 
tne wes uscd by Yhe Ring, Salacnan’s father. In Jamn' vereign the instrament 
is specified 28 a mirror and is thus givea by FitzGerald also: 


‘Then from his secret Art the Sage vyzir, 
A magic mirror made; . . . 


< We have here another discrepancy between Jimi’s masnavi and Nagir sl-Din's 
account. According to the Sharh Ishards the two lovers threw themselves into 
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the sea; the young prince was saved and his beloved perished, But Jami, fol- 
lowed by FitzGerald, says that they built s pyre of wood, and “‘ Salaman fired 
fhe Pile andl jo the flame that, parsing him, consumed Absa lke straw, died his 
livi Lee 
5 The Planetary and Celestial Venus of Islamic cosmogony. 
* This part of the story is found only in Nasir al-Din's account; it docs not appear 
in Jami, and consequently is not mentioned by FitzGerald. 
‘There is another variation of the story related by Ibn Tufail, the famous philoso- 
pher of Andalusia in the twelfth century, in his philosophic romance Haty sba 
Yegeda. ‘The sory is too tong and too scholastic to be included in our short 
tal 


* Jami’s greatest poctical work consists of seven masnavis, cach being of a different 
nature and in a different rhythm. These are called collectively the Saba’ or Haft 
urang (the * Seven Thrones", a title of the conatellaton of the Great Bear ia 
Persian astrology. 

* Jami derives the name Salaman from the word saldmat (health, soundness); then 
the adjective salman would mean “healthy.” But he gives no derivation for 
the name Absal. "He gives a long description of Absal's beauty eulogizing each 
single part of her body in typical Oriental style. But FitzGerald hat “belied " 
the whole description down to six lines trom the original thirty-seven couplets. 

19 Pola, the old Persian game called git va-chuugan (hall and stick), The stick, haviny 
‘one end curved, is compared by Jimi to the new moon and the ball to the f 
moon. The insigma of royalty, having the same shape, are also called chaugin. 
The word pexlayin is the arabicized form of the same word, and is used 
here too by Jami. The name polo shows that the game went from Persia to 

to Europe; the French name "Ie jeu de mail” may be from 
the Persian word il, a post planted on the polo ground, Note, the term 
ehdlgih, a hole in the ground used as a goal. FitzCicrald’s “Hal!” is taken 
from the London version of 185, where both chal and chalgéh are written and 
Aal and halgak, a mistake on the part of the editor, but one which makes it 
certain that it was this edition which FiteCerald used for his translation. 

1 To educate a young man of the nobility in poetry and prose and penmanship was 
the usual custom throughout the Middle Ages in the Orient. A well-educated 
prince ought to write a beautiful hand, to be able to compose a poem and a 
well Teter. Jami, in his description of Salaman's education, gives a 
réyumé of the training customary in his own age. 

™ Persia being an inland country ita literature is lacking in maritime descriptions. 
‘This passage of Jami's is one of the rare examples of sea literature. Note that 
the similes ol waves to mountains and to the herds of raging camels feature 
two peculiarities of the Persian landscape. 


' 





















A NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
TURKOCAUCASIAN BORDER 


By Matcoum Burr, psc. 


‘Tus rival merits and claims of Turks and Armenians had become a threadbare sub- 
ject a quarter of a century ago. But the recent controversy over the districts of Kars, 
Artvin and Ardahan hes again made this question actual. At the same time the 
verious mixatatements of fact in reputable organs of the British and American press 
make it useful to restate the facts. 

In order to appreciate the varied aspects of Soviet claims to Turkish territory it 
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it to recall the historical inst which the present issue is set. 
Siac the Bginni of the nineteent Leap sey she Turko-Caucatiah frontier has been 
the scene of five Russo-Turkish wars: in two of these Great Britain wav direct! 

concerned (285355 and 1914-18), and in another two (rBoé-12 and 1877-78) British 
policy was interested. In every one of these conflicts the issue of the Straits was 
involved, and Russian traditional policies in connection with the control of the 
Steaits and with strategic frontiers in the Middle East are clearly very closely 


From the cightceath century both the Russian and Turkish Governments have 
used the racial groups and tribal societies on their fronticrs as instruments of 
vlicy. In the Caueasus Turkish support of the Murid movement in Dagistan and 
Turkish and British support of the Circassians up to the period of the Crimean War 
haul an important delaying effect on the deployment of Russian imperial folcy 10 
the direction of the Tigris and Euphrates Valleys and the Persian Gulf. After the 
Grimcan War the deportation of the bulk of the population of Circassia by the 
Russians (over # milliun were driven from their villages) ser the pattern, half a cen: 
tury later, for a similar Turkish action against the Armenians, 

Since ‘the seventeenth century the Georgians had allowed themselves to. be 
used as the instruments of Russian policy, but it was Paskicvich- -the most brilliant 
of Russian administrators in the Caucasur—who first developed contact with both the 
Armenians and the Kurds with a view to using them as instruments for the penetra- 
tion and fragmentation of the Ostoman provinces in Anatolia, As Commander-in- 
Chief in Erzurum in 1838 he drew up comprehensive plans for the conquest of Asia 
Minor during the campaign planned for the following year. He initiated relations 
with the Kurdith chieftains as far south as Bitlis and Diyarbakir, and hie agents 
fermented the discontents, which were to hold dwn 2 substantial part of the Ottoman 
Army during the crucial’ years of Mahmut II's conflict with Mehemet Ali. 

‘The Kurds constituted—with the Turkoman ashirets living under sienilar social 
and economic conditions-.the majority of the population in the cast of Anatolia, 
Northern Iraq and North-Western Persia. Until the second quarter of the nineteeath 
h princes maintained feudal courts in Bitlis and }Diyarbakir, Colamerik 
a, Sulaimaniya and Senhe. Their culture, like that of the earlier 
Akkoyunly ‘Turkomans, had quality—the evidence of which is to be scen in the 
elegant stone huvscs, the csmis and medresses of towns like Iiyarbakir and Bitlis-- 
but it was conservative, individual and, wo a degree, anarchistic, and it had not the 
fibre to resist the shoddy ctatisme of Mahmut's reformed Ottoman burcaucracy. 

‘The Armenians, far Jess numerous than the Kurds, a nation of land-workers 
and tradesmen, were made of the stuff which allowed them to assimilate with 
intelligent rapidity the ideas and methods of the nineteenth century. Nowhere did 
the Armenians constitue a local majority sufficient t form an autonomous com- 
munity. But when, after the Treaty of Adrianople (1828), Paskievich withdrew 
from Ereurum and’ Kars, sume hundred thousand Armenians from the eastern 
Provinces of Turkey followed in the wake of the Russian Army. They were allowed 
to establish themselves among their fellows on the lands—aciually inhabited by a 
Muslim majority of Persian and Turkish origin—of the Provinces of Erevan and 
Nabcevan, which the Russians had acquired from Persia by the recent Treaty of 
Turkmangy. in the generation between the Treaty of Adrianople and the Crimean 
War the Armenian Church buile the \work of an Armenian national move- 
ment on the model of the Church-Nation movements, which were serving the 
interests of Russian policy in the Balkans. 

The incident of the Crimean War served to stabilize the Turko-Caucasian 
fromtier for another two decades, but as a result of the campaigns of the 
Russians finally secured possession of the lower valiey of the Corub and of the fer- 
tle grasslands over the rim of the Armenian plateau—slong which they had been 
halted for balf a century. Under Article 19 of the Treaty of St. Stefano the Russians 
received 1,410 million roubles as reparations; but it was stated that in Hew of 
1,000 million roubles of this inderanity the sencak of Tulcea (north of the Debruca) 
and the sancaks of Cildir, Kars, Batum and Bayazit, with all dependent territories up 
to the Soganli Mountains, would be ceded to Russia. Clause 21 provided for the 
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emigration and sale of the of inhabitants of the ceded territories who did 
ne wae cert ot Bayazit gave the Ri trol 

yuisition i wussians control of the 
middle reaches of the Araks and the panes of the Afridag. It opened the way, in 
a subsequent war, to an easy advance to the passes over the central Taurus leading 
ino the valley of the Tigris in the region of Diyarbakic. By the revision of the 
St. Stefano Treaty at Berlin in 1 Russians Jest the sancek of Bayazit, but 
they retsined the three sancoks of Kars, Gildir and Batam, with a total area of 
24,000 square miles, Under the terms of the Berlin treaty the sancak of Kotur 
{iaclading the important pass of that name), long in dispute berween ‘Turkey and 
Persia, was transferred to the latter State. Great Britain assumed responsibility 
for the administration of Cyprus. The settlement was csscntially strategic and, to a 
leser extent, economic in character. (The acquisition of Batum gave a useful outlet 
to the growing industry of Transcaucasis.) There was no pretence of consultiny 
the wishes of the inhabitants of the ceded territories nor did the Russians conten 
that the interests of even 2 minority of Armenians were involved. 

According to Russian official sources some 82,000 Turks emigrated to Turkey 
fom the sancak of Kars between the years 1878 and 1881: 11,000 Turks left the town 
of Kare itself (Russian Encyclopedic Dictionary, Vol. XIV). According to Turkish 
sources the number of emigrants during the ‘same period excetded 120,000 (Kars, 
3943). The Russian Government, at the same time, encouraged the settlement of 
Armenians from Turkey and from Katubag, Russian Disscaters (Dukhobars and 
Molokans), Grecks, Assyrians, Ukeainians and Germans from the Volga. At the Waa 
census 116,500 Turks constituted 58 per cent. of the population of the Kars oblast; in 
Xs? 18,200 Turks represented 51-25 per cent. of the population holding only 19 per 
cent. of the land. At the turn of the century Lynch, a leading protaganist of the 
Armenian interest, gives the Armenian population of the Kars oblast at 44,280. 

In the first decade of the new encury the pretensions of the Armenians became 
a source of embarrassment to both the and Russian Governments. Sultan 
Abdul Hamit buile up « Kurdish militia (Hamitic) in the eastern Provinces, which 
combated by crude and undisciplined methods the nationalist ferment among the 
Armenian minority of the castern vilayets. Similarly, in 1905, the Caucasian Vice- 
Royalty turned to conservative Muslim elements to check the Armenian revolusionary 
movement in the Caucasus. For a brief period after the Turkish Revolution of 190! 
there was a trend towards reconciliation between Turks and Armenians; but when 
Turkey entered the war against Russia in the autumn of 1914 the Armenian 
nationalist organizations were ranged on the side of Russia, while the Young ‘Turks, 
as sponsors of Pan-Turanism, were preparing to stimulate action among the Muslim 
and Turkish-speaking peoples of Transcaucasia. 

‘The leaders of the Armenian Revolutionary Organization (Dashnakztutsiun) 
rapidly became involved in armed collaboration with the Russian Armies. Volun- 
teer formations served with some distinction in the field, but with the advance of the 
Ranslne grave excenes were caried out by Armenian and Aveyrian guerillas against 
the Turkish and Kurdish populations of N.W. Persia and E. Anatolia (sc, énter 

volumes of the British Official History, covering oper i 
Persia). Retribution was inevitable when, following 
Russian Army on the Caucasian front began to dissolve at the end of 1917. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Brest-Litovek, subsequently confirmed by further 
negotiations with the Transcaucasian leaders at Trabzon and Poti, the Turks 
recovered the three sancake of Kars, Cildir and Batum, coded to Russia by the 
Treaty of Berlin; at the same time they had ions to the recovery of the terri- 
tories lost under’ the Treaty of Adrianople (1828), and representatives of the Muslim 
peasantry of the districts of Akhaltzikhe and Akhelkalaki made appeals for reannexe- 
tion to Turkey. The acquisition of these territories, in addition to the sancek of 
Batum, would have piven the Turks strategic control of the important Borzhom 
defile and the approsches to the Kura Valley and the Transcaucatian Railway. At 
the eame time the establishment of 2 Tartar Republic (with a capital at Baku) and of 
4 Mountsincers Republic in Dagisan threatened to give the Turks poliscal pre- 
dominance in the whole of Eastern Transcaucasia, with effective contro! over the ail- 
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fclds of Baku and Groza The Germans strongly opposed theac ambitious Turkish 
Prvteanons, ond gate support ta the Georgians te a which produced = crisis 
in Turko-Germam relations during the summer of 1916 (ece eet Lada, 
Pomyankowsky, Avatov, etc.) 

In terms of the theory of self-detcrmination, which at that date was becoming 
yard-measure in territoria] claims, the Turks had a strong case. The Government 
of Baku, out of which the Tartar Republic of Azerbaijan had been formed, had 
a substantial majority of Tartars, who are scarcely distinguishable from Turks, and 
who subscribed, politically, to the Turanist principles on which the Young Turk 

icy was based. In the Batum district the people, of Gcorgian origin, are mostly 
Turkish-speaking Muslims who have been subject to Turkish cultural influences 
since the sixtcenth century. Even in the Government of Erevan, the core of the 
new Armenian Republic, some two-fifths of the population were Turkishapeaking 

nie, 

Under the Armistice of Mudros (October 30, 1918) the Turkith Army was ordered 
to withdeaw to the east of the 1914 frontier. Withdrawing from all Eastern Trans- 
caucasta, the Turks reached the 1877 frontier at the Arpaccayi on December 4, but in 
spite of the prosts from Major-General Thomson in Baku, the Turkish commander, 

‘fakup Sevki Pasa, managed to delay the evacuation of Kars for a further two 
months. ‘The delay enabled the Turks of Kars to set up 2 “ Provisional Govern- 
ment" under Fahrettin Pirioglu “on the hasis of the Fourteen Points of Wilson.” 
‘The Government, onmpoted of local landowners, lawyers and schoolteachers, and re- 
inforced by some Muslim officers of the former Iraperial Army, professed to be the 
administrative organ for the Kars Province, with the addition of adjoining territories 
like Akhaluikhe and Gumuru ( where there were Turkish-speaking 
majorities, A congress of Delegates ‘rom all these districts was convened at 
Kars, where it proceeded to form a National Council of wwelve members. 

Ta the country 10 the east of the Arpareayi and the Araks the National Council 
took meaaures to stipport the resistance of local Muslim gucrilles to the troops of the 
‘Armenian de facto Government, which now enjoyed the prestige of the mupport of 
the victorious allies, Fighting soon developed between che guerillas of the Ketional 
Council and Georgian ms round Akhaitzikhe and Armenian the 
‘Arpacayi and the Araks. ‘The Turks had a success, notable in the crcumstances, 
when they drove the Georgians out of Atskur in the Borzhom defile. 

Following abortive negotiations with British and Armenian representatives, a 
second national congress was held in Kars, and om the night of January 17-18, 1919, 
the National ‘Cound oes reconstituted as the “ Provisional National Government 
South-West Cauc: claiming authority over all the Muslim areas between Batum 
and Nahcivan—é.c., the territories, other than Azerbaijan, which had been evacuated 
by the Turkish Army under the Armistice of Mudros. 

‘The British authorities in Transcaucasia refused to recognize these proceedings. 
At the beginning of March Georgian forces under General Kvinitadze recaptured 
Atakbur and occupied Akhaltzill and Akhalkalaki. At the same time a British 
contingent war drafted to Kars. On April 9 British troops surrounded the “ Parlis- 
ment” (now the Halkevi building) and arrested the leaders of the “Government,” 
who were despatched to Batum and ently transported to Malta, 

During May, 1919, General Oschyan (Oxcbov) atsumed command in Kars on 
‘behalf of the Armenian Government of Erevan. The Turkish community (includ- 
ing the members of the families of the al Government") became the 
viciims of persecution at the bands of illdisciplined Armenian troops, and many 
cxecsses were committed in the Turkish villages uf the Kars plain. Fahrettin 
Pirioglu, Ali Bey of Kagizman and other Turkish leaders had taken refuge in 
Erzurum, and guerillas in the Allanhuckbar Mountains, Tausker, Oltu and Akbaba 
recived support from the Kemalises, whose movement in Anatolia was gaining 


rt ce lancees are 

icy of supporting the polit ions of the national minorities in 
Asia Minor, sponsored b F Sdent Wilkos and 'Me- Lloyd George, and_subse- 
quently embodied in the Treaty of Sevres, was already creating serious difficulties 
Which tended to impede the establishment of normal conditions in the Middle East. 
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At the same time x solution of the status of the Caucatian nationalities, based on 
the ion of three independent States in Transcaucasia, proved inacceptable to 
either of the major contending parties in the Russian Civil War. ‘The withdrawal 
of British occupation forces from ‘Transcaucasia in the spring of 1920 was (ollowed 
by the Soviet occupation af Baku andthe supprestion of the Tartar Republic of 
‘Azerbaijan. In site of the ferocions repressive measures ofthe Red Army, including 
the massacre of 18,000 Tartars at Samhur, it soon became eviclent that the Kemalists 
had abandoned the Turanist aspirations of the Young Turks as the price of Suvict 
diplomatic and material support in their struggle against the Sevres policy, 

With the withdrawal troops from Transcaucasia and the liquidation of 
the Azerbaijan Republic, the position of the Armenian Republic became untcnable. 
The economic situation of the territory controlled by the Eréven Government was 
te, and the Government found continuous difficulty in controlling a Turkish 
and Tartar mi which almost equalled in numbers che Armenian majority. 
‘The military initiative in the subsequent Turho-Russian attack on the Erevan Re- 
public came from the Soviets—a point which is i tin view of the contention 
now made in some quarters that the Kars Treaty of 1921 was made im circumstances 
of duress, At the end of 1930 the Soviets had inolated the White Russian forces in 
the Grimes, and, while they had still w contend with the Poles, their forees i 
Transcaucasia were adequate to pursue a policy of reintegration of former Imperial 
territories, Although the political relations bewoun Russtons and Turks duriog this 
period remain obscure, it would scem that while the Kemalists abandoned interest 
in the Azerbaijan Republic with a view to Russian support, the Soviets regarded 
the revocession of Kars and Ardahan as the price of Russo-Turkish understandiny 
in the Middle Kast. The sacrifices in traditional policy and idcology made by ea 
Party are at leat 2 measure of the pragmatiam of ther revolutionary lradershi 

Tn Septeraber, 1920, while the Red Army entered Armenia from Azerbaijan, the 
‘Turkish forces in Eraurum, under Kazim Karabckir Pasa, again crossed the 1914 
fronticrs. Sarikemis was occupied on September 2g, and at the end of October the 
‘Turks entered Kars and reached the line of the Arpa-eayi, On December 3 the new 
Government catablished in Erevan by the Soviets signed with the Turks the Con- 
vention of Gumru (now named Leninakan), whereby a first international form was 
given to the Turkish occupation of the Kars Province. 

In March, 1921, the Soviets launched an attack on Georgia. the last survivor of 
the three independent republics of Transcaucasia. On the 7th the ‘Turks occupied 
Ardahan, probably with the connivance of the Georgian command, Turkish forces 
then marched on Artvin and Borchka, and there wat something of a race for Batum, 
which, after an exchange of shots with the ‘Turkish advance guard, was effectively 
occupied by the Red Army at the end of the month (see Memoirs of General 
Kvinitadze in Kavkas). 

‘The new Rusto-Turkish fronticr, as it exists today, was confirmed by two 
instruments: ‘The Treaty of Moscow (March 7, 1921) and the Treaty of Kars 
(October 13, 1921). The Russians confirmed the reurn of Kars, Ardaban and 
Artvin to Turkey. In the south-eastern sector of the frontier the Turks were left in 

jon of the districts of Tuzluce (Kulp) and Igdir, which had been under 
tussian sovereignty since 1828. The Araks, instead of the ag, thus became 
the common frontiers between the two States, as it remained, further east, between 
U.SS.R. and Persia. At the same time it was that Batum should become an 
“ gutonomous Province” and a “free port.” The Soviet subsequently recognized 
the special character of the majority of the inhabitants of the Batum region by 
creating, within the structure of the Georgian Soviet Republic, the autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic of Acaristan. 

From a study of the history of the “ three sancaks”” it is clear that the retrocession 
to Turkey is based, not on the Treaty of Brest Litovsk, but on the two later Treaties 

Moscow and Kare. Batum, with its hinterland, returned to Turkey at Brest 
Litovel, remained in Soviet poscession by the treaties of iar. It cannot be claimed 
thar the Russians entered into the 1gai treaties under duress. The day before the 
signature of the Treaty of Kars a preliminary treaty had been signed with Poland, 
which brought an end to Polish-Soviet hostilities. The fortunes of General Wrangel 
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in the Crimea were already in decline, and at the end of the year his army eol- 
lapsed. On the other hand, the Turks were passing through a dificult phase of the 
Greeks War, which was destined to continue for another year. - 

Soviet clams to “ the three sonceks" on ethnological grounds are equally without 
basin Before 2gt4 the Armenians in Kars Province were a best 2 minority, and this 
minority has been dispersed or has migrated into Soviet Armenian territory as a result 
of the vicusitudes of the last war. Kars and Ani (an ancient Armenian princely 
capital on the Arpagayi, now in ruins) have not been Armenian cities since the early 
Midille Ages, aud even at that time the historical and archzological evidence sndi- 
cates that they represented a mixed type of culture as much Turk-Arab ss Armenian. 
‘An anthropologist might observe the persistence of a Georgian type among. the 
villages of the Gole highlands, Cildir-dag and the lower valley of the Coruh. Ny 
liale Georgian has, however, been spoken in these districts since the carly cightcenth 
century, when that language was giving place to Turkish (se the works of Wakhusht, 
Karbegi, Marr and other Georgian ). The culture of these people, extending 
into Soviet territory tor some depth round Batum and Akhalwzkhe, is strongly 
Muslim and Turkish. This Turkophile culture has been expressed in the formidable 
resistance offered to Russian penetration in 1827 and 1877, in the guerilla operations 
agaunst the Russians in 1914, 1n revolts against the Georgian Government in 1919-20 
and ngaunst the Soviets in 1924 and 1929. If there is any basis for the contention 
attributed to Soviet spokesmen that the growing population of the Armenian Soviet 
Republic necds land for settlement, it may be suggested that the complications 
involved in any transfer of territary might well be avoided by the migration to the 
‘Turkish eastern villayets of ‘Turkishspeaking Muslims from the Caucasus (and the 
Balkans), who at present find themselves living under régimes which are antpathetic 
tw them, The lands in Transcaueasia thus vacated might be allocated to the landless 
people of the Erevan Republic and to Armenians in Syria and elsewhere who desire 
to live under the Amenian Soviet régime. There are precedents for such a solution 
an the refuge given by ‘Turks during the last century to the large numbers of 
Circamans expelicd from the Caucasus ond in the agrocment for the exchange of 
populations hetween ‘Turkey and Greece after the last war. 





BROADCASTS FROM TURKEY 


By M. H. S. Evzrerr 
(From talks given aver Radio Ankara) 


i, TURKEY'S BLACK SEA COAST 


{ wonpkn how many of my listeners think of the Turkish coast of the Black Sea ax 
wild, rocky, and utunviting, washed by dark, turbulent waters. In winter, of course, 
the waters «re rough, but in summer, for beauty of coastline and blue tranquillity of 
sea, this const can have few equals. ‘From the mouth of the Bosphorus in the west 
to Hope in the east near the Rusian frontier the view tom the steamer is of 
smoothly curving bays and of green hills covered with woods, crops, and plants 
which grow in density and intensity ot verdure as the journey proceeds. 

"The toast extends for ofer too ruil sod the sca voyage along it will take you six 
or seven days, lor the ships carry as well as passengers. Calls are made at over 
a dozen ports, at the larger of which loading and unloading may detain the ship as 
much as twelve hours. This rate of progress has, however, distinct advantages for the 
unhurried tourist, who thus hay an excellent opportunity of landing at many of the 
coastal towns, even though anchor may sometimes be cast and weighed at incon- 
venient hours of the night. He must moreover be prepared, unless he is lucky to have 
a central berth, to have his slecp disturbed by the rattling of winches and the cries of 
boatmen. None of the quays are yet able to accommodate steamers, which are obliged 
to Hie at some distance offshore. even they cast anchor a spearhead of motor- 
Boats, lighters, and rowing-hoats set off from the quayside and cross the bay like 
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skioming flies on a pond. Soon the steamer resembles a beehive as the boats come 
and go, now clinging to the ship's fanks or hovering around expectantly. These are 
the mest exciting moments of the trip and you will'do well to join the ranks of the 
observers at the deck-rails. It is a sruggle berween the boots to secure a rope-huld at 
the foot of the gangway-stairs the ship's ide, and the joing, shooting, 
and arguing down below are both for the eye and the ear an interesting entertain 
ment, “The scene is repeated at every port and I half suspect that the Black Sea boat- 
men look forward to it 

I sailed from Istanbul at 4 a.m. in the S.S. Bekir, formerly the British merchant- 
man S.S. Glenardle of Greenock. She has the Atlantic twice since she war 
transferred to Turkey fourteen years ago and is now converted to carry passciigers a8 
well on the Black Sea route. 

The first town of any size after leaving the Bosphorus and the first port of call is 
Zonguldak, a modern town rapidly developing as the home of the Turkish coal- 
mining industry. It lies at the foot of wooded hills cut up into many valleys—a 
striking contrast with the grimy town centre, where a stumpy little Brinsh locomotive 
pulls interminable coal-erucks down the main street to the quay and coal-dust covers 
the roads and buildings. Up on the adjoining hills, however, the sir is fresh and 
clean. Conspicuous among many spick-and-span modern buildings are the hospital, 
Lycée, and the mining school in its tastefully laid out garden surroundings. 

With ite coal industry Zonguldak sets the commerctal tone of the Black Sea coast. 





Next come little Inebolu (cggs and cherry wood), Ayancik with its wood factory, 
and, acsling behind the Nartow Cape, Turkey's northernmost point, the fohing vi 
lage of Sinop, the oldest settlement on the coast with the best burbour. 


‘Now comes the region of another main industry of this coast, tobacco, and for 
tnany miles the obaccofields have pride of place along the hilly shores, broken only 
by the flat delta of the Kizilimak, Turkey's longest river, thrusting far out into the 
sca. The centre of the mdustry is Samsun, which, as ‘the only Black Sea town 
linked by railways and aeroplane with the interior, has become its largest port, It 
lies in a wide bay, surrounded by beautiful hills which make up for the unattractive 
commercial installations occupying part of the seafront. 

‘After Samsun the steamer has to give a wide berth to another river delta, that of 
the Yesi) Irmak, and then the tuhacco-fields are replaced by the hazel-nut groves 
which provide the thd major Black Sea indusry. “Nuts grow in more picturesque 
surroundings than tobacco and do not require processing, with the result that the two 
main centres of export, Ordu and Giresun, have been able to remain two of the most 
delightful little Black ‘Sea ports. Girewun in particular charmed me: its tiny quay 
at the foot of a rocky promontory, its quaint streets climbing the hill, with white 
buildings beneath red and brown roofs making a perfect picture between the calm, 
blue sea and the deep grecn leaves on the mountains behind. 

‘Such besuty is to be found on a larger scale at Trabzon, the next and last port of 
any size, magnificently situated on the hills bordering the tea. The glory of the old 
Greck Empire of Trebizond has departed, but the projected reconstruction of the har- 
bour will help the town to recover its lost prosperity. 

From Trabzon I drove along the coast through such luxuriant vegetation as can 
surely be Found in few places of the same latitude to Rize, where a new Turkish ine 
dustry, tea-cultivation, is making rapid strides. And thence it is but a few hours 
by steamer to Hope, the last port of call. 

Turkey's Black ‘Sca coast is remarkable for the combination of natural beauty 
with commercial activity. Under present-day conditions the latter is inevitably being 
exploited more than the former, bot the time will T hope soon come when travellers 
to Turkey are given every possible encouragement to visit these delightful shores. 









IL EDIRNE 

Je you travel to Tur! the Simplon-Orient Express through Europe, which is now 
Mining aguiny che Bex ‘kish town you reach, shortly after crossing the Bulgarian 
frontier, is Edirne. It will be better ‘to you as Adrianople. It is about 150 
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miles by road from Istanbul and lies in attractive country at a point where two other 
rivers flow into the River Meritza. 

Unforrunarely, the railway line passes at some distance, but from the tain 
can catch a glimpse of a large town dominated by mighty mosques and lofty minarets, 
and you may wonder to what cause Edirne owes its size and its possession of such im: 
posing monuments. ‘The answer lies in history, but is not har 

n the Ottoman ‘Turks crossed irom Asia into Hurope in the fourteenth century 
they chow Edirne in 1360 as their capital under Sultan Murad 1, and it remained the 
capital for nearly a century—that is, until the conquest of Constantinople in 1453- 
‘The carly Sultans were bent upon creating a city worthy to be the cradle of the Otto- 
man Empire, and even after the transfer of the seat of government to Istanbul much 
Care and expense was bestowed upon its public buildings. 

For almost five centuries Edirne was preserved from foreign auack and left in 
peace to develop its commerce and municipal fe. Then disaster succeeded disaster. 
Krctween 1899 and rgaz the city suffered four military occupations and much wide. 
spread and wanton destraction at the hands ol the invaders. ‘The consequent loss of 
We and peuperty, and the disruption of trade and communications, were a steady 
drain of the city’s resources and Edirne received a blow from which it has not yet 
recoverctl, In its heytlay the inhabitams numbered some aoo0: the present popu 
lation is less than a quarter af that figure. In the scventeenth century tt could haart 
384 mosques: today not half that number are standing. 

ut should be painting u very false picture were 1 to represent present-day Ediene 
as a ruined arul neglected town, stagnant in regrettul contemplation of past. glorics. 
Gn the contrary, the visor to Tdiene exlay enanot {ail to be Ampressed by ite atmo: 
aphere ol industry ant its Keenness to recover its fest importince.. ‘The tow remain 
the largest in European Turkey after Istanbul, Ht is the administrative cenuse of all 
‘Thrace and the residence of a Governor who is giving hix fullest attention to the 
econanie development of the province. ‘The local products are predominantly agri- 
cultural. chicl among them hetng cutton, tobacco, corn, wine and honey. Among the 
fenillcr inelusteice sile vis beoncrmaking figare yrcesineatly, Faemixe carts ef oh 
shape and size, many attractively paimed, rall in by the score frum the outlying 
fages, snd speamits thoullorlig’ sheep or siciving’ heeds ne a. cation aight in he 
streets, Edirne iy fast regaining ay a market town the punition of importance it held 
under the early Sultans, At the time of my visit there was a regular pilgrimage of 
country fulk through the town, for the annual greasy wrestling championships, famous 
all over ‘Turkey, were being held at Kirkpinar on the outskirts. About ano wrestlers 
irom all parts of the country take part in this event, and lor four days they strive for 
the hanour of becowing Champion No. 1. On the last day of the championship the 
wrestlers’ bodies and leather-breeches were running not only with the grease they 
put on but with torrents of rain tno. ‘The country crowds in their Sunday-best were 
drenched. But there was a smile on every face, for a long dry spell had aroused con- 
cern far the crops. 

It is fortunate that the ravages of war suffered by Edirne have spared four fine 
examples of Turkish ceclesiastical architecture, which offer comparison with the 
finest’ mosques of Ustanbul, These four mosques, uf which the aldest was begun in 
14oq and the most recent built in 1571. are each remarkable, apart from their general 
beauty, for distinctive features : the svcalled Old Masque. for its mural inscriptions, 
the threc-galleried mosque for its four graceful minarets, the Mosque of Bayczit for 
ite innumerable cupolas, and that of Selitn for the regularity of its proportions and the 
loftiness of its dome. The four minarets of the three-galleried mosque are all of 
different design; that which gives its name to the mvomjue is the highest in Turkey, 
and its three galleries are reached by three separate pial staircases. Many experts 
consider the imiye to be the Laer) ex of its builder, Sinan, the most renowned 
orkish architect, and it won unqualihed praise from Lady Wordey Montagu, when 

that pioneer among Turcophiles visited Edirne in 1717. Its prominent situation on 
rising ground sets off to the fullest advantage the harmony of its majestic form, and 
the efleer at night on festival days when the four slender minarets glitter with lamps 
and illuminated inscriptions are slung between them is entrancing. ‘The original 
interior decoration was also of exceptional beauty, but unfortunately it did not escape 
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the vandaliam of the invading forces, Recent sepairs revealed that much valuable 
mural painting had been spoilt by an worthless plaster and sections of 
beautiful coloured tiling were removed : 
1¢ mosques, though they dominate the town, are not the only noble buildin, 

in Edirne, ‘The coveredl marke though alas now fallen into disrepair i an excellegt 
cxample of ite type, and amoog tore receat constructions those housing the Technical 
School and the Lycée are of imposing and well-proportioned design, while the Palace 
of Government is a model of architecture worthy of ite position beside the three 
galleried mosque. 

It cannot be said that the rest of the town is yet in harmony with these buildings, 
and much work of repairing and cleaning-up remains to be done. Progress in the 
completion of this task is governed by the speed with which economic prosperity can 
be restored, and we can only hope that external events will ensure to Edirne a period 
of peaceful development, Meanwhile, you will find there much of beauty and interest 
{2 Fepay a visit to what is both historically and in one sense geographically Turkey's 

rst town, 


PERSIAN CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH THE WEST* 
By H. E. Issa Sapig 


The Cuatasax, introducing the lecturer, said: Our business this afternoon is to 
listen to an address by our distinguished lecturer, Dr. Isa Sadiq, who is familiar to 
JO tll and doesnot require any tribute from myprelf wo che carver wc he baa hed in 

an aud the great things he has done for the advancement of educatiun in that 
country. Here in England we feel it a privilege that he should have been associated 
with one of our greatest Persian scholars and one of our greatest universitics. Dr. 
Issa Sadiq was at Cambridge with Professor E. G. Browne for two years during the 
first World War. He was very largely instrumental in the foundation aad opening 
of the University of Tehran, of which he was Chancellor in 1941. He has written 
extensively on cducational problems in Persia in relation to the West, and it may 
be be will touch on that subject im the course of his lecture. 

"The Lecrunsn : Mr. Chairman, Fxcellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen—t1 have first 
of all wo thank you for having given me the privilege of your coming to this mecting 
inasmuch as it is the cad of the day, after its hardships and in this rainy weather, 
and inasmuch as I fear that when you go from here you may feel thai nu new 
information has been added to your knowledge. It is a great pleasure for me to 
address the Iran Socicty and to meet its members. When { was a student in this 
country I heard vo much about the Persia Society of that day, and I admired the 
work that it did in those times in sustaining a continuous fight agains. the impecialism 
which then prevailed. In that connection I have to pay tribute to two great, and 
lost, Persian’ friends of mine, the late Mushir AtMulk (clder brother of H. # 
Hussein Ala, our present Ambassador in Washington), who was then minister here, 
‘one of the founders of the Society, and to the late Professor Edward Browne, who 
devoted all his life to making Persia known to the Western world by his remarkable 
Works on Persian literature, poetry and evoluson, and by all that be did to stain 
the liberals of Persia in their fight agaii despotism of forcign intrusion. 

‘The subject that has tee dened i 
Cultural Relations with the West ”—vast both in space and in time; in time beeause 
it covers many thousand years, since we have twenty-five centurics of recorded his- 
tory and many more thousand years of warecorded history which are being discovered 
now by the excavations taking place at this moment in Persia. Also in space because 
‘our country at one time covered the whole area of the world known to the ancients 
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from the confines of China to the desert of Libye, from the river Danube tothe river 
Indus. 

If we take now the meaning of “the West,” in order to define our cultural 
relations with the West, we have to consider first Ancient Greece, then the Roman 
Empire, then Byzantium, then Medizval , and, lastly, the Western countries 
of the modern and contemporary era. But do you think that 1 shall be able to 
treat all these questions in the threequarters of an hour given to me? Imposible 
Perhaps, also it would be too tedious. It would need 2 great number of hours to 
treat such a subject properly. Moreover, perhaps it would be im, to cover 
the whole question in a popular lecture, because to consider ali the details of the 
problem ane would have to speak for many hours and use many references, and this 
would be tedious for the assembly. I propose to limit my talk and I have a purpose 
in mind, If we except a very limited number of people in the West who are well 
acquainted with Persian questions and well versed in the hterature of the East, 
generally speaking, the public of the West think that everything in this world is due 
to the culture of the West, and that these countries of ours, us it were, have done 
nothing; ar, if they have done anything, it 1s sgnored by, or unknown to, the common 

ic. Taking that into consideration and also bearing in mund that even professors 
of universities write in their books, when they speak of Persia, that of the battle of 
Marathon had becn lost the fate of civilization would have been darh, as if we 
had played no purt in the avilization of this world—taking all these pomnts into 
consideration, 1 propose to limit my talk tomght to a few points in order to put into 
relief some of the contributions that Persia has made to the culture of the West; 
then sume of the efforts we have made lately to get from the culture of the West 
what we consider necessary for our own lite ind existence. 

Let us sce, then, what Persia has contributed to this culture of the West- first in 
the way of government organization. You know certainly that Persia was the first 
country to create x great world empire, And sn creating that empire they organized 
wt. ‘The cegunizauun they set up hay been an example tor the Western countries, 
such as the Roman Empire, ‘The division of the country into great provinces—some 
thirty in number--and the appointment of a Governor-General, or Sateap, at the 
head, and he organization of that empire, which I have ‘told you stretched 
from China te Libya and trom the Danube to the Indus, was a great achievement ol 
the Persians. The Court that was formed by the Kings of Pursia has set an example 
for the sumptuousness, the glory, the great ceremony which have been adopted by 
other nations of the West. 

In the way of admunistering this great empire they needed communications and 
so they made very long roads connecting stratepical centres and the capitals of Persia; 
and in doing so they also created the post, the relay post. As you know, the Greeks 
munntained postal communications by sending a mesenger, who ran, and when tired 
watked, unl he reached his destination. Persia first created the relay post; at every 
fifteen or twenty miles they had a post, with horsemen, and their bogs for letters, so 
that messages were taken from one post to another and reached their destination in a 
very short time. 

fe was Persia, also, which formed the first cavalry and used chariots in war. The 
horse chariot has been of great importance in Persia. It was in Persia that horses 
wore bred: it was there that they tained the horee, that they mounted it about 
fourteen hundred years before Christ, that they created the saddle, the bridle and the 
stirrup. It is im Persia that the horse has been used as a means of transportation; 
and in these times it created the same phenomenon as was created in modern times 
when steam power or the motor-car was first used. The Persians in the past, before 
Islam, used, of course, to consider the horse a meniber of the family, and when 
praying for themselves prayed also for their horses, as is shown by the prayers in the 
‘Avesta, the book of Zoroaster, 

‘About the respect that the people had for the harse: you probably have heard the 
story of the accession of King Darius to the throne upon the neighing of the horse. 
Yon know certainly chat when the son of Cyrus, Cambyses by name, went to conquer 
Egypt, a man who looked like his brother had taken up power in Persia. Cambyses 
hhad conquered Egypt for Persia. On hie way back in Atiz Minor he learned about 
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Smerdis having taken over the power. King died before reaching Persia, 
but seven members of the royal family in Susa, the capital of Persia, decided to find 
‘out if the man who had taken over power was really a brother of the late king. As 

were members of the family they ‘to get into the palace and into the 
places where the king was, and they found that he was a usurper, not the brother 


of the king, and s0 they slew him. Then they had to decide about the kingship of 
Persia. discussed first the creation of a republic, but finally decided to have a 
monarchy. agreed that they would ride the following day outside the town 


Of Susa and that the one whose horse neighed fret should be made King of Persia. 
‘At night the groom of Darius took his master's horse outside where they had to 
the following day and showed him a mare, and on the following day, when 
seven members af the rayal family rode through, it was Darius’s horse which neighed 
first; and so the others jumped down and saluted him as King of Persia. ‘hae 
showed the kind of respect that the people had for the hors. 

Now the second way ia which Persia has euotributed to the culture of the West 
ig in the field of religion. ‘The first Iranian pruphet, ‘Zoroaster, who, according 10 
the findings of Profetsor Puré Davud, of the University of Vehran, livell about one 
thouxand years before Christ, is the first man who brought religion with the book 
allel the Avesta, a religion which hag enormowaly inlueheed Judaism, which in its 
fhten influcneed Cheisianity and Isfam, in the dualiam—the principle’ of good and 
tvil and the place of man in making ibe choice between good and bad; in naan's 
expectation of e deliverer, nuamed the Messiah or Sustiiant in the Avesta; the existence 
of the hierarehy of angels; the resurrection, 

Another Iranian prophet was Mani, whove teaching from the third century of 
the Christian era to the fourteenth, for eleven hundred years, spread from the conlines 
of China to France and Spain. Nor all people were converted wit, but there were 
many conversions, You can take, for instance, a very celebrated saint who accepted 
the doctrine of Masi, St. Augustine, who for nine years believed in Manicharin but 
afterwards changed and refuted this religion and wrote his books for Christendom, 
having in mind those critichms which were made by the Manicheans against 
Cheietanty. 

ia the eld of philovophy the contribution of Iran has not been lesy conspicuous. 
OF ours, T man pilopy in its woalr meaning in the Gres meaning -com- 
prising philosophy and science. We know that before Ielam the Grecks had always 
{tied to’ get as much information as possible from Persian philosophy, os in the case 
of Plotiaus, in the third century of the Christian era. In the sixth ‘century, when 
Justinion, the Emperor of Byzantium, had decided to close the University of Athens 
becatise he considered the teaching of the Greeks contrary to Christianity, seven of 
the philosophers of Athens fled to Persia and were entertained by King Nushirvan, 
and when the treaty was made between Persia and the Fastern Raman Empire it was 
stipulated that these philosophers be allowed to go back to their country unmolested. 
Bat exen if we put side tac par of oar hinory'and take only the part which comes 
after Persia had embraced Islam, we shall ace whet a great contribution haa been made 
to philosophy and science. As soon as the Muhammadan religion was accepted by 
the Iranians, a great oumber of the books which had been translated a century 
before the fifth or sixth century of the Christian era—from Greek into Syrian were 
translated by © pumber of Persinas into Arahic. Also a number of other Greck books 
on science and philosophy were translated into Arabic. These books formed the 
foundation of the socalled Arabic ie ilsophy, ox Arabic science, because they were 
written in Arabic, When Persia Tolam her people had to read the Quran, 
Which is in Arabic; the prayers are said in Arabic, For this reaton Arabie wos coa 
tidered a sacred language, and was learned and used for writing scientific books, a 
was Latin. in medisval times in Europe. Moreover, the Arabic language, as you 
probably know, is very suitable for such a purpose because of the construction of new 
Words and terms allowed according to its grammar. So many Persians wrote their 
scenic and philnophical books ix Arabic snd thse books were later op andated 
into Latia and other languages of the Western world; and, as they were first written 
in Arabic, all such Perstans have been called Arabs, and no credit has been given 
to Persia for having produced this cultare—a point which was made for the first 
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time by the late Professor Browne ia his Literary History of Persia, and, I think, 
point which should also be raised more in detail in order to make our contribution 
more widely known in the Western world. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian cra the Persians tied to 
harmonize Greek philosophy with Islam, and out of that many movements were 
created. One movement was by the Mu’tzzila, The founder of this movement was 
a Persian. It was followed by the Brethren of Purity, the Ikhwan As-Safa, of whom 
the founders were also mostly Persians. In those days they tried to banish super- 
stition and to bring tolerance und liberalism into Islam. Later on, when the Ottomans 
dorunated the Cahphs in Baghdad, these learned and liberal-minded people were 
obliged to emigrate. They went to the North of Africa, and thence to Spain, where 
they tiught what they knew of that philosophy and science; and they founded schools 
like thote created first by the Nizam al-Mulk, a Persian Prime Minister, in Marv, 
Nuishapur, Isfahan and Baghdad. ‘They created schools at Cordova, Seville, Toledo; 
and to these schools went scholars from the West like Adethard from England, 
Gerard of Cremona from Italy, Albertus Magnus from France; they went there and 
studied, and took back the philowphy and the science, and st way such scholars a8 
these who created the universities of the West, the medieval universities of Paris, 
of Palermo, of Bologna and other places. 

Now, not only have the Persians taken Greek science and philosophy and given 
them back to Kuropeans through Spain, hut they have also composed original works: 
they have surpassed what the Greeks did in the domain of philosophy and science—- 
2 point not known to the West, unfortunately. It we take, for instance, those people 
who are known as being Arabs, like Zakariya Razi, known under the name of 
Rhazes, which means of the town of Ray, four miles to the south of Tehran. Rhazes 
wrote his books Mansuri and Maluki, which were translated soon after into Latin 
and taught in the universities of the Middle Ages. In the hospital which he alto 
founded'be performed operations; be performed thew operations in the seme wa 
as they were done in the nineteenth century, and wrote observations about them a1 
et results from them. 

‘Another one whom I may recall is Avicenna, whose Canon on medicine was 
translated by Gerard of Cremona into Latin, and his book was taught in European 
universities umtil the middle of the seventeenth century. 

‘Absa ta the field of mathematics Persa has done original work. There is in 
arithmetic a way of veritying the correctness of operation which is called “* Dropping 
by 9," now used in any book on arithmetic, discovered by Avicenna a thousand years 
ago. Birun: is another Persian scientist, the first man who made the Table of the 
Density of the materials which they knew in those days, He was the man who 
measured the inclination of the orbit of the sun with the equator of the world; and 
what he has found differs from what ix found sow, and measured now by very 
accurate instuments, by only eight mutes, I think he found a3 and 35 minutes 
as compared with the modern 23 and 27 minutes. 

‘We may take another one—Muhammad Kharazmi, who «died at the begioning of 
the ninth century-—the first man to write a bouk on algebra; it did not exist 
him, and he savented the way of calculation which 1s called algorithma, named 
after him. Alsu Buzayani, who lived in the tenth century, discovered the tangent, 
compiled the trigonometric table and made tr icy an independent science. 

Of course. there are so many in the field of mathematics that one would need a 
very long hist to include them all. There was also Jamshid Kashani, the man who 
made astronomical tables and who first used decimate. . 

Tn all these fields Persia has contributed. And the calendar that was made by 
Omar Khayyam is so accurate that in more than four thousand years there is only 
one day of uifference with the real movement of the sun. Khayyam also solved 
algebraic equations beyond the second degree. His book on algebra has been trans- 
Imed into English and French—into French by Waefscke in the middle of the 
Nineteenth eeotury, and into English by Davoud Quit some fifteen yearr ago. 

‘As I said, the list of those who have contributed in the field of mathematics is a 
long one, but if anyone is interested in going further into the subject he may refer 
to Fae History of Mathematics, by Prolesor David Eugene Smith, in two volumes. 
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Now I come to the field of literature. In this field, as you koow, the vicissitudes 
of the times have done much harm to us, and very few things have remained from 
the ime when we had not yet embraced the faith of Islam. There are perhaps some 
thirty small books, one of which—the Ardaviraf-named—I meation because a French 
learned man, Professor Henvenist, of the Collage de France, has considered it to be 
the pioneer in the work done later on by Dante in his Divine Comedy. 

But i we take only the Islamic period of Persia we have still’ produced an 


enormous number of posts and a number of prose writers. Some of these are 
known more ur less to the educa of the West. ‘The Shahnamek, as Book 
of Kings, of Firdausi, who lived one iad years ago, one of the greatest epic 


poe of the world, was translated wholly into French by Jules Mohl, Sho devoted 
furty years of his life to this translation, which he completed in 1878. ‘In part it was 
put into English by James Atkinson and also by son, into Halian verse by 
Pizzi, and imo German by Ruckert and others. Even Matthew Arnold has para- 
prvosed Rustam and Sobrab, an cpivode of the Shahnumch, Book of Kings. You 

now, of course, falal ad-Din Maulavi, whore work, the Afushnaer, was translated by 
our great friend, the late Professor R. A. Nicholson, of the University of Cambridge, 
who gave neatly all his fife to understanding him, to publishing the Persian text a 
to translating the whole book into Iingtish. [He also made comments upon it in 
eight volumes. 

‘Then we have Hafiz, whose sweet lyrics have been translated many times into 
English, although the task has proved dithicult i noe impossible, and our respected 
chairman has just published a Fook on him with the text and translations of fifty 
of his calen and was fond enough to offer me a) volumiey which V appreciated very 
much, 

Onmar Khayyam is known to all becaute 9 great Englah poet, Faward Fitrgerald, 
translated his Kubayyat into very fine English poetry. Of course, Khayyam has boen 
translated into a nomber of languages of the West, and many people have tried 
scanalatlons¢ 1 have seen collections in Spanish, Russian, German, English and 

'rench, 

‘Then uf Sadi you have the collection The Rose Garden and The Orchard, which 
have been scveral times translated into the languages of the West. He is a great 
moralist, very optimistic, extremely claquent and one likes to read his poctry. And 
I might mention many other pocts and writers like Nizami, Nasiri-Khusrau, 
Manuchebri, whose works have been translated into Western languages. 

In the field of art, I think every one of you will know the contribution of Persia, 
because it is in this country, aud also in this Society, that several eminent members 
have spoken of it, like Binyon, Basi] Grey and others: and also in this country there 
has been published by the Oxford University Press 4 Survey of Persian Ars, to which 
seventy great scholars of the world—of Great Britain, America, Germany, France, 
Denmark and other countries—have contributed. It is in seven big volumes, and 
shows the port that Persia has played in the domain of art—in textiles, architecture, 
calligraphy, pottery; in vases, in colour design, in painting, miniatures, metal work, 
and all types of art. 

‘Having made these few remarks about the contributions of the past, I want to 
say what we have been doing to obtain from the West the things we need if we want 
to live a life harmonious with our time. I must say that in adopting the Western 
culture we have been very slaw, because it is since the end of the eighteenth century 
that in this island steam power was discovered by James Watt and Stephenson, and 
it is from that time that steam power has been used in transportation and industry 
that Europe has obtained domination over the rest of the warld. From that time 
we have understood, by the two defeats that we suffered at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, that we have to learn new things from Europe. But, due to a 
great number of causes, we have heen very slow in adopting Weatern culture, Look at 
a map of Persia and you will see how many countries lic between our country and the 
‘West of Europe; sec how difficult are the communications, how long are the distances, 
If, for instance, you want to scad something from here to Egypt or Beirut, you put 
it'on a boat and it arrives in a few days; but if to Persia, it has to go wo Lebanon, 
‘Syria, Mesopotamia, and then to Persia,"going through perhaps two thousand milee 
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of desert and mountainous roads. Well, due to these facts—to these countries lying 
between our country and Western Europe, to the difficulty of communications, to 
the geographical position of Persia lying between Russia and England, to the obstacles 
qreated in our way by Tsarist Russis, and also, perhaps, due to the fanaticism of our 
religious leaders—-we have been very slow in adopting Western civilization. It has 
taken us a whole century to realize that we must gain the scicnccs of the West— 
physics, natural history, chemistry, mathematics, and their application to industry, 
and the European methods that method which was described in Novum Organum 
by Francie, Bacon in the seventeenth century. It has taken us threr hundred years 
to realize that the induction method discovered by that great scholar of this country 
was the one which would save us if we used it. 

‘Well, but nevertheless, since the beginning of this century--chiefly from 1920 to 
agqu- -great strides have been made towards the adoption of Western culture: because 
we had a respite, we had 2 moment of time in which we were not dragged this way 
or the other.” Doring thee twenty years we have done a great deal, and about this 
I want to mention a few facts. Of course, Lam not going 1o speak about the railway. 
roads, transport, factories and buildings which have been made : these are cultural 
as well as useful for daily life, but I will take only the academic part—t will say a 
few words about the schools. We have created more than 2,000 primary schools, 
more than 200 secondary schools; we have created the National Teachers’ College, 
which wus the nucleus of the University, in which modern scientific methods are 
used, because we have created Jaboratories, and in them we are using the methods of 
the Wen set up by Descartes and Bacon.’ Also, the same method fas boca used in 
literary research work, sn Tierary history, in archeology, at the National Teachers 
College. A number of textbooks has uublished, some original, some trans- 
lated from this and other countries, as a result of the applicauon of the European 
method to our own culture. 

We have also sent to the West, before the war, more than 2,000 students; and 
now we have, of course, 2 great number of students in this country, in France and 
in America perhape as many ax before r9qy._ Same of these students have really 
contributed towards finding new things. The other day at Cambridge the Vice- 
Ghancellor presented to me Dr, Semnad, a Persian who hae been srudying mecallurgy 
and has got his Ph.1D. degree in this science. The Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge is a great man and what he says is of great value. He told me, 
“This man has made a contribution to science, I know his value," and Dr. Semnad 
handed to me » paper which he had contributed to the Royal Metallurgical Society_—a 
paper on metallurgy. A good number of these 2,000 Iranians, two of whom are 

esent here, have discovered new things in physics, chemistry, science, mathematics, 
Fifese are the younger men, of course, who have made such coatributioos to Western 
sciences, 

‘We have also ereated the University of Tehran. In 193r the draft of the University 
was prepared, and in 1934 the first plate of the new building was laid by the late 
Shah. First the School of Medicine was erected, and in 1935—one year Jater—for the 
first time we dissected human corpses, a thing which could never have been dreamed 
of. Here, again, we have adopted the application of European methods to science. 
Now the University has expanded, it has about 4,500 students and comprises the 
National ‘Teachers’ College, which contains a School of Art and a School of Scienee 
with 1,000 students, a ‘of Medicine and Pharmacy and Dentistry with 1,000 
students, a School of Law and Political Science with 1,800 students, a School of 
Agriculture with 100 students, a School for Veterinary Surgeons with 60 students, 
a School of Technology in Chemistry, Mechanics, Electricity, with 300 stadents, 2 
‘School of Theology with 220 students, and a School of Fine Arts with 100 students, 
I give you these numbers from memory because I have no library at my disposal to 
refer to, bat I am sure they are more or less near to reality. ‘They give you some idea 
of the size of our University. 

Jes any inthe lac fey years chat we have understood what La Salle, the French 
bishop, found three hundred years im the same way as you educate 
physicians to deal with medicine, so you have to educate teachers to deal with 
education; that teachers also need special preparation. Some twenty-five years ago, 
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1 should say, the first school for the education of teachers was created—in 1919 of 
3g20-—and the first director was Mr. Abui-Hiasan Forughi, uncle of our London 
Consul and our friend who is present here, That was transformed later into the 
National Teachers’ College. It was only in 1932 that for the first time recognition 
was given by the country and a special aw mate to allow a number of wheols foc 
teachers to be created: now we have 35 schools or training colleges for teachers for 
elementary schools, from which come every year some 700 new teachert—men and 
women. “Thus we have every ycar joo new teachers, who will create joo new 
classes, and that is the pace to which we can go for the present towards the develop- 
ment of public and compulsory education. 

Then L must say that in the last twenty years we have done much to encourage 
Kiteracy. Still, however, four-fifths of the population are illiterate. ‘Twenty per cent. 
of children of school age go to the elementary schools, which have some 300,000 

jpils—-that is one-fifth of the 1,500,000 who should be at school. Of course, io the 
Ege towns—in the capital, for instance—the jon of the literate is much 
greater, perhaps 80 per cent. in Tehran; but in the rural areas literacy is very low. 
7 Besides all Leap yin that have been bsryrtneos the sadents bird come wo 

jurope, a_nural important estern science and culture have 
been translated into Penian. 1 iznow by memory a few, but there are many more 
which I cannot remember. For instance, the Dircours de la Méthode of Descartes, 
which is the foundation of the philosophy and science of modern times, has been 
translated by the great and learned Forughi into a language which cannot be imitated. 
Tf anyone who knows French cares to the Persian text with the French, he 
will «e what t talent this man has rn in his translation of such a book. 
From French, the Contrat Social of Rousseau, L'Esprit des Lois of Montesquieu have 
been translated, also Ler Misérables of Hugo; from English, Education by Herbert 
Spencer has been translated, and The Origin of Species by Darwin (in part); aleo, 
quis a sumber of the plays of Shakespeare have been summarized and translated 
into Persian. 

‘Now I must also mention at last something of the contribution made by the 
institutes lately created in Persia. There is now an Anglo-Persian Institute in 
Tehran, one in Isfahan and one in Shiraz; also the Institut Franco-Iranien in Tehran, 
and the Iran-America Relations Society created twenty-two years ago, as well a6 
others, ‘These, of course, are trying to show their own culture to our people by 
making different kinds of ‘manikestitions, such ss by translations, by lectures, by 
theatres, dramas and 20 oo. 

T have already taken your patience for one hour, and I want to close by saying 
that, if the international situation allows it, if we are not prevented from carrying 
out reforms, and if no intrusion is made in our internal affairs, then I am sure we 
shall be able to get from the West part of the culture that is necessary for our 
regeneration, and that in doing so we can take the Western culture and make with it 
a synthesis with our own culture, and so bring a further contribution to the West, or 
ww the world, in promoting progress, advancement, understanding and peace. 

‘The Cuamman: Ladies and Gentlemen,-For the past hour we have been 
listening to a moat masterly exposition, given, as you have seen, without notes except 
for a few headings, which, 1 was able 10 sce, were jue a foe sera on a slp of 

aper. I think you will agrec that for anyone to speak for an hour on a subject so 
Pam, with so many foces and figures, ranoce and places, all in thele right perepective, 
in a language not his own without a note and without hesitation, is a most extra- 
ordinary accomplishment. For my part, I feel that I have been very greatl privileged 
to have witnessed it. His Excellency has taken us through the cultural history of 
Persia end shown ws something of the magnitude of Persia's contributions to the 
science, commerce and art of the world, and has spoken with active hope of the part 
that Persia may play in the future. As I listened I could not help fecling that Persia’s 
most outstanding contributions were those to the enjoyment of a peaceful life; she 
never invented tanks, ar aeroplanes, or atomic bombs, but means whereby men and 
women could live at peace, and commerce pass freely from one part of the world to 
another; art, science, medicine for the comfort of the human species, poetry, painting, 
musie—all these things to make life worth while provided men can live at peace wit 
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one another. And I think the note on which Dr. Issa Sadiq concluded is the right 
one; if we can have some generations, of centuries, of peace in the world, Persia will 
again come to the fore, as in the past, as one of the great creative nations, onc of the 
great civilizing forces of the world. May it not be that through these centuries the 
great spiritual and cultural talents of Persia, lying dormant while the world has been 
passing through so many furnaces of unrest, will in a period of peace and calm once 
more make contributions to learning and culture at least equal to those she has made 
in the past. That is my belief and faith, and I think that of all those in the West who 
have had the privilege of acquiring an intimate acquaintance with Persia's culture. 
For our part, we sincerely hope that Persia may have such conditions and circum- 
stances ax will enable her accomplish this. 

May I, on your behalf, thank Dr. Issa Sadiq. most sincerely for having directed 
vur attention to those matters. H any member of the audience would like té spcak, 
or to ask any question, having due regard to our lecturer's great feat of physical 
endurance, please do so; we shall be glad to have your remarks, 

A Memwer : Mr. Chairman, 1 we realize how very important is the adoption 
of Western methods to all aspects of Persian culture, particularly the text of Persia's 
major poets, As far as I can see, we have a lot to learn from the West in the adaption 
of Western methods of textual criticism, literary criticism, and of creative criticism; 
aad the application af these methods to the texts of our major poets, especially Hafiz 
and Jalal ud-Din Rumi, would result in things of beauty not only for Persia but for 
the whole world. 

Another Mausux: J was interested to hear that women are being trained ax 
teachers, May I ask what is the literacy of women in Persia now, and what is the 
position in regard to the education of girls? 

We, Issa Santa; That ix a question which interests mc enormously, because 1 have 
always thought that if we hai to open one school it should be first for girls, since 
they become mothers and will be educators of future generations. We have done our 
best about that, although I must say that in the past the lidies of Persia were also 
educated, If you read the Shahnameh, the Book of Kings, of Firdausi, written a 
thousand years ago, you will see that his wile was educated and read old histories 
and stories of Persia, and that ber husband put ther into poetry. She also knew how 
to play musical instruments » thausand years ago. At the time we had embraced 
Aslam, in which religion it was not allowed to develop and teach music, but we have 
done so. 

T must say, however, that out of 300,000 who arc in the primary schools at least 
one-third are’ girls, Now we have “also ladies in the University The National 
‘Teachers’ College, which I mentioned, and of which I had the honour tw be president 
for nine years, is the first to have opened its gates to ladies. At least 200 ladies have 
graduated from that college and are directors of secondary and other schools, 
inspecturs of the Ministry of Education—and some of them have also been sent 
abroad; there is now one at Edinburgh University—others are in America—and I 
must say that in a great many of our mixed schools, clementary schools, in which 
we have co-educatinn, we have found the ladies better teachers than men, because 
they have more patience and more attachment to the education of children. 

At the School of Medicine we have a2 number of ladics studying medicine, 
pharmacy and dentistry: at the School of Law only this year a number have entered, 

yuse we have had so many other things to do with ladies. ‘There is a School of 
Midwifery attached to the University; we have also Social Welfare workers, hostels 
for nurses, etc. Generally speaking, now that ladies are allowed to be unveiled 
(since 1935), I think great strides arc being made towards their emancipation, and 
we are very happy to see that half of the population of Iran, veiled before and able 
to live only a life devoted to domestic questions and their homes, are now taking 
their part in the educational and social work of the country. 
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THE BRITISH PRESS* 


TroucH the ages the Britith have striven valiantly to win freedom—<civil, political, 
religious and intellectual—and have valued it more than any other people.’ As carly 
2s the aiateenth century, when 2 pew Licensing Act was pared by the British Parlux 
ment curbing the freedom of the Press and imposing what we now term censorship, 
the intellectuals were up in arms against the Act, 
Joba Milton, the famous English poct, and one of the greatest exponents in the 
sphere of freedom of thought and expresion, was ntative of the trend of 
sht and the strong feeling for the defence of intellectual and spiritual freedom 
which existed in England four centuries ago. Milton, sn his speech for the liberty 
of ynlicesed princing, addresed to the Pasliament of England, said 
* As good almost kill a man as kill a good book. Who kills a man kills a reasonable 
creature, God's image, bat he who destroys a good book, kills reason iteelf, kills the 
image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a burden to the carth; but 2 
good book is the precious lifeblood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up 


spose t life beyond 

iilton contended that all kinds of knowledge, whether of good or evil, may be 
profitable to man, who had better know of the existence of perverse, crroncous aod 
even vicious opinions, and to be forewarned, than live in a fool's paradise of ignor- 
ance. It is this knowledge that tests the j bok the full geese, tian, atk ie 
tinguishes his nature and deliberate choice of the better from ion 
those who in their sheltered lives remain ignorant of this world of evil in the midst 
wa dda tcl beetons Eagle tert, lj r659) bind waged abe knowtge 

ien -known jurist, x5H4-1 urged, the know! 

cries haps ts Keone ek oath Cod ad oe a a Wh ths Sat 
is the duty of man to discriminate. 

"To trace the first English newspaper one musi go bick to the closing years of the 
sixteenth century, when ballad-shects and pamphlets deserihing battles and murders 
were sold by hawkers, who shouted their contents in the streets. Most of these news- 
letters consisted of irregular shects, stale Court yossip, conversations with merchants 
in the City of London, apd extracts from letters fram the Continent, Typical of 
theve wat 4 pamphlet of news shout the Councl of Trent, publubed 1548. The 
carliest attempt at regular journalism was probably the Weekly News from ltaly, 
Germanic, Hungaria, first ished by Nicholas ne and Thomas Archer, on 
May 23, 1622. The news-t became known as a “Courant,” or more often a 
bi Corto," and it bore a serial number, The lives of these newssheets were short, 
but in thowe days nothing was allowed to be printed without the sanction of the 
lcener appoimed by the Crowa, and the Star Chamber in x637 provided for the 
regulation ‘and punishment of printers. Furthermore, the publication of printed 
news was “a right of the Crown, an interference with matters of State, and an 
incitement to a breach of the peace.” Owing to the stern censorship of Star Chamber 
the Corantos were permitted t deal only with foreign news, In 1632 even this 
privilege was taken away from them, on the complaint of the Spanish Ambassador, 
and for six years there were no pamy i) in 1638 Charles I granted a 
monopoly for printing foreign news to Butter and Bourne. 














© ‘The author of this article, Mr. A. H. Hamzavi, Press Attaché to the Iranian 
Embasry in London, recently paid a fiying visit to Teheran after twenty of 
uninterrupted stay in Landon, On June 19, 1947, he delivered a talk at the Press 
Association in Tcheran an “The British Press and Iran.” Members of the Iranian 
Cabinet, the Iranian Ambassador to London (H.F. Mohsen Rais), Deputies of Parlia- 
ment, eminent politicians, Government officials, Directors of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, the British Ambassador (Sir John Le Rougetel) and members of the British 
Embassy, authors and men of letters, newspaper editors and foreign correspondents 
were amongst the distinguished company. 
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The abolition of Star Chamber, in February, 1641, paved the way for the first 
English periodical of domestic news, the diurnal occurrences in Parliament, pub- 
Mished the following November. (Diurnal meant daily publication.) Samuel Pecke, 
writer of the first Diurnal and of the Perfect Diurnal, was twice imprisoned by 
order of Parliament for errors in his news-sheet, Every effort was made at this time 
to suppress the papers by means of Gnes, imprisonnient and flogging. Cromwell 
set up thrce “ Commissioners for Printing ” in 1655, and finally suppressed the whole 
licensed Press in favour of his official bi yf. 

‘The first of the English Mercuries, written in the Royalist cause, was begun in 
January, 1643, at Oxford, where Charles I had established bis Court. t was called 
Mercuuss Aulicus, and appeared Sunday tor about three years 

The first newesheet of that period, The Parliamentary Intelligencer, was issued 
on December 26, 1658, with Henry Muddiman as “writer.” In 1665 the Court was 
at Oxford owing to the plague, and it was at Oxford that there appeared on Novem 
ber 16 of that year the hrst oumber of the brweckly Oxford Gazette, orgameed by 
Williamson and written by Muddiman, 

‘The Oxford Guzetie cansisted of “half a shevt in folio," 2 inches by G4, closely 
printed in two columns on both sides, This makes it clear that English newspapers 
Ueveloped directly from the witten news letters, not from the pusntcd pamphlets, 

On the returh of the Court to London. and with its twenty-fourth number, the 
Oxford Gasette became The London Gerette, and « hay been pubhshed under this 
title ever since. 

‘On the whole the later years of Charles II's reign and the three years in which 
James If was on the throne were not Hpk for journalists. 

"The reign of Queen Anne was of the utmost importanier to journalism. ‘The 
law giving copyright to authors was paseed, as well as the imposition of a stamp ux 
and duty on advertisements. Alto on March 2, 1702, the first English daily paper, 
called The Daily Courant, muute ite Bist appearance. 

The Duily Courant progressed steadily and expan 
a time to ax. It was contioued until t735, 7 
Beening Post, appeared in 1706 three times weekly. 

‘The first journal to contain better writing and constructive criticism was 4 Review 
of the State of the English Nation, edited by Daniel Defoc from Edinburgh, inter- 
mittently between 1707 and 1711, ‘The first to compete with the Review wat Richard 
Steeles The Tatler, which appeared on April 13, 170y. The Spectator fllowed it on 
March 1, 1711. 

‘On August 1, 1712, the Stamp Act was introduced, imposing a tax of a halfpenny 
on papers of half a sheet and a penny on papers ol a whole sheet. This had a pro- 
found influence on journalism as it ruined quite a number of promising journals; it, 
however, resulted in an increase in the size of the journals, as a le in the Act 
enabled papers of six pages to evade the tax. This was the beginning of weekly 
oper. 

‘At this sta ty politics entered the newspaper world and consequently the 
character of ThE cewnfofers deteriorated, Most of fe journale Text thelr hewly wea 
inegeity. 

“Re the beginning of George II's reign, owing to the general growth of British 
commerce, the newspapers were in a more Aourishing condition. The emergence of 
adverusing as a factor in newspaper finance began to play a decnne part in secur 
freedom for the Press. The Daly ge ba a eagle in 1730. combining news wit 
auvertining, and it can justifiably be called the frat modern newspaper, ft continued 





ded to tour pages, and even for 
first cvening paper, called The 





until 1807. 

Ported with a sense of stability, the newspapers graduslly came forward with 
more confidence a6 champions of public opinion, an the rights of the people agains: 
the Crown and the Ministers. From 1755 onwards The Monitor bravely attacked 
corruption at Court. 

During the fast quarter of the seventeenth century freth newspapers were starting 
up and dlssppearing every month. But despite on increased stamp duty and a beavy 
tax on advertisements the newspapers on the whole flourished, for the people were 
more and more interested in reading them. 
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The most successful of the new productions were the Public Ledger, started in 
1760, the Moraing Chronicle in 1769 and the Morning Post in 1722. On January 1 
3785, appeared the frst cumber of the Daily Universal Register, which in 178 

anged ‘es tite to The Times. 

Ie was founded by John Walter I. At the beginning of ita career The Times 
bebaved no better chan its contemporaries. In 1803, when John Walter II was placed 
in sole charge ofthe paper, its character, improved and started showing 
responsibility. The Times is still published in Printing House Square on the site of 


the original offices. 
much as Thomas Barncs and John Thadeus Delane, The 








+ brilliant editors, 
Times enhanced its prestige and went from strength to strength, and in 1854 its 
circulation stood at $5,000 as com with its nearest rivals, the Morning Advem 
tiser's 6,600 and the Morning Post's 3,000. 

In 1854 The Times was the first newspaper to start a fine tradition in British 
yournalism--the tradition of the war cocrapondent. William Howard Russell was 
sent to Crimea to caver the Crimean War. 1a his articles Russell exposed the muddled 
conduct of the war, particularly in connection with care of the sick and wounded. 
Delane, the editor, su him vigorously in leading articles, and paid a visit him- 
self to Crimea, and The Times raised a tund for the sick and wounded, which was 
placed at the disposal of Florence Nightingale. 

Early in this century The Times was in financial difficulties, and in 1907 118 cit- 
culation had dropped to 40,000, The Court of Chancery ordered its sale, and Lord 
Northcliffe bought it for £320,000, ‘Thus alter 123 years the controlling interest in 
The Times passed out of the hands of the Walter family. 

‘There is no doubt that Lord Northeliffe saved The Times from extinction. He 
modernized ity and introduced « vigoroun topical syle, which in a short space of 
time improved the paper's circulation tremendously, 

On Lord Northeliffe's death in 1922 the controlling interest in The Tames wat 
acquired by Colonel J. J. Astor, with whom Mr. John Walter, the great-great-grand- 
‘son of the founder, was associated, 

The Times is unique among the world’s sin that it can never become 
the property of any individual. Its control is in a trust consisting of a com- 
mittee of five, including the Lord Chief Justice, the Warden of All Souis’ College, 
Oxford, the President of the Royal Society, the President of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants and the Governor of the Bank of England. 

‘The object of the trust was mainly “to ssfeguard any transfer of shares and to 
maintain the best traditions and political independence.” 

Today The Times has an authorized capital of £1,000,000, of which {965,000 is 
issued. ft has a circulation of 250,000, and has tremendous influence both in England 
and abroad. ‘The keynotes of The Temes are dignity, thoroughness, accuracy and a 
sense of restrain and responsibility. It gives lest reports of Parliamentary 
debates and Stock Exchange dealings, langest reviews of plays, films, music and art 
shows. Its leading articles carry the authority of scientific and objective research, 
Tt has over a,hundred foreign correspondents all over the world, and its detailed 
reports on events of international importance are a study in thoroughness and 

Contrary to the belicf outside Great Britain, The Times is not an organ 
of the British Government. Tn fact, at times, on major internal or external issues it 
takes a line contrary to the Government's policy. 

Tn Januacy, 1946, when the Iranian Government submitted ite case to the Security 
Council of the ‘Nations sitting in London, The Times conducted a vigorous 
campaign against the advisability of such a move by Iran. The policy advocated by 
The Times ran contrary to the views of the British Government at ae evidenced in 

procerdings of the Security Council. Ina leading article on January 19, 1 
ander che tile “Great Powers and Small,” The Times said: pass 

















“The overriding aim at the London meeting (U.N.O.) and for many months 
afver must be to start this tremendous venture fairly on its way. To invite divisions, 
even under the bestintentioned banners, is to court disaster. are many points 


of difference in the international scene, which must remain the concern of the it 
allies, whore task of consummating their common victory ie still far from complete. 
vot, x12m, at 
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There are many burdens which the new peace organization, still in process of form- 
ing, could not "oulder yet without risk of collapse. To tamper with the Security 
Council before it has even beyun its immense labours or to convulse the Gencral 
Assembly with the many real differences which remain as the legacy of the past six 

ears would make collapse certain. Yet for U.N.O. to decline, even at this early and 
[ercuative wage o> asses Hiiahe redcets of the inoee Siryeut griseances of ba mewteck 
would be to lose ground from the outset. ‘The present troubles in Persia, for instance, 
with their considerable international implications, call for the specdiest agreement 
between Britain, the United States and Russia on the precise facts, frankly stated and 
faced, anct an equitable settlement. The Persian Government is no doubt entitled to 

lace: its side of the case before U.N.O, But it is essential that this should be done 
Fy the proceduce least calculated to arouse general and highly charged coatroversy 
and mast calculated to lead to action and agreement by the Great Powers, who 
remain the chicf repositories of the peace-making, and are directly concerned with 
developments in Persia. By the course of this cpisode the wisdem of both Great 
Powers and small may be significantly tested.” 

And again, The' Times, in a leading article on January 21, 1946, under the tle 
“ Procedure for Pes discussed the lranian Government's submission of its case to 
the Sccurity Council, and contended that : 

“In the first place, the matter appears to have been informally discussed in some 
detwil at Moscow, and, if report is correct, agreement seemed at one moment not 
far away; in these conditions it might be unpractical for a fresh body to complicate 
the issue by beginning once more at the beginning. Secondly, U.N.O. is still a young 

nization, and it might place a severe and hazardous strain on the Sccurity Council 
if it were competled to intervene in so conkauious a debate in the first days of its 
existence, No greater damage can be done to the prospects of the organization than 
by developments which could he represented, however unrealistically, as a division of 
interest hetween small and great nations, ‘There have unhappily been symptom in 
some quarters of an irresponsible desire to use the first meeting of U.N.O. at 
occasion for a demonsteation against the policies of the Great Powers in general or 
of the Soviet Union in particular; and the not very happily worded terms of the 
Persian Note will do nothing to weaken this it sion. 4 is essential that the 
action of the Security Couneil should be so framed us to remove say such suspicion 
‘once anid for all. Kar more is at stake than an obscure situation in a troubled region 
of Northern Persia, about which cautious obscrvcrs will prefer to reserve judgment 
pending further information." 

But The Times speaks for a formidable body of decp-thinking British opinion, 
and as such is greatly heeded. Its power is measured, not by its circulation, but by 
the influence of the sclect few who read it. 

“The Times." Abraham Lincoin once said, “is the most powerful thing in the 
world, cxcept perhaps the Mississippi. 

In’ 1853 the advertisement tax and in tH55 the newspaper stamp were abolished. 
Te was about this time that The Times announced the introduction of the electro- 
magnetic telegraph for the communication of news. Already old express road coaches 
had been replaced by railways, thereby speeding up the conveyance of news, 








‘Tue “ Dauy Teurcaarn” ann‘ Suxpay Trees“ 

In junc, 1865, a fortnight after the passing of the new Stamp Act, the Daily Tele- 
graph and Courier was founded by Gelonel ‘Arthur 3. Sleigh, In spite of the repeal 
of the newspaper tax Sleigh got into financial difficulties with his newly laun 
paper, and soon after the Daily Telegroph was taken over by Joseph Moses Levy, 
who had just acquired the Sunday Times. 

‘Until 1937 the Berry Brothers (Lords Camrose, Kemsley and Iliffe) were in con- 
tol, but in that Berry Group divided its interests between Lord Camrose, 
controlling the Daily Tetegra ; Lord Kemsley, controlling the Daily Graphic and 
Sunday Times; and Lord Iliffe, who has been mainly connected with directories and 


trade publications, in 1943 purchasing the Birminghem Post. 
Gat October 3, 1937, the Daily Telegraph pia np over its closest rival, the More- 
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ing Past, Its circulation has rapidly increased, until it has now reached nearly a 
million. 

"The Daily Telegrepk and S Times are both staunchly Conservative, and 
adhere to their political tenets mare than any other paper. The proportion of 
actual news in these journals to other editorial matter is unique. Both these journals 
are second to none in their admirable foreign service, and their many expert foreign 
corespondents all ever the world supply thelr readers with accurate, objective, shrewd 
and up-to-date analysis of the international situation. 

‘They are preeminently journals of opinion, sound judgment and respon- 
sibility, possessing tremendous influence amongst the deep-thinking and intelligent 
public far beyond their circulation. 





‘Tae “Mancumstan Guarotan ” 

This great Liberal journal, under the brilliant editorship of C. P. Scott, has risen 
from a moderate paper to one of renowned national and international fame. 

Founded on May 5, 1821, as a weekly by John Edward Taylor, it was established 
aaa daily paper in’ 635. Alter inevitable arly serupgles Scor took over the editar- 
ship in the and filled this onerous position Jor fifty-seven years with great distinction, 

Scott developed the Guardian as a leader of great causes and an active combatant 
on great issues. As a daily paper, the Manchester Gurdian is not only important to 
the city of Manchester and England but to the world. 

In 1907 Scott acquired the Guardian, and aver the years 1923 to 1930 the Man- 
chester Evening News was bought by him. To perpetuate the independence and 
integrity of these journals devoted wo public welfare Scott formed a trust in 1936, and 
thus the future individuality and political freedom of his papers have heen preserved. 

Today the Guardian, appealing to educated and enlightened men and women of 
the British Isles, stands for true . Peace and social justice. Politically for 
the last sixty years the paper has stood for “Progressive Radical Liberalism," Its 
tremendous international prestige is only wurpasied by The Times, and, read by the 
select few, its circulation, like The Times, ix limited to 190,000. 

T have outlined the main events in the evolution of the British Press. What I 
have attempted is an astesement of the active part played by the British press in the 
rie of free thought and enlightenment in the British Isles. I have selected The 
Times, the Daily Telegraph, the Sunday Times and the Manchester Guardian {or 
more detailed treatment, a1 these journals are undoubtedly the greatest of all news- 
papers at all times, 

To this select few I should like to add important and influential jouenals such 
ae the Observer and the Economist, both administered by trusts similar to The Times 
and the Manchester Guardian. 

‘The Observer, an independent Sunday newspaper, with its forthright leading 
articles, its admirable book reviews, theatre, film and art criticisms, is a land-mark in 


ygazine, established a hundred years ago, is the finest 
and most infloential weakly of its Kind in the world. Tes compecheauive and accurate 
on financial, ceonomic and political events in Great Britain as well as orher 
@ of the world, together with its scientific and objective analysis of world events 
yy experts, form onc of the most reliable and bestinformed sources af information 
and guidance at the diposal of the British public. a 
are the ‘and independent group owned by Lord Beaver- 
book, ‘called the Beaverbrook, Group, comprising the Deily Express, the Sunday 
Express, avd the Evening Standard. ‘The leader of the group, the Daily Express, is 
the most, modem of all British newspapers. scl 5.750.000 copics per day, and is 
printed simultaneously in London, and Glasgow, Fhe Sunday Express, 
lished ance a week, has a circulation of 2 million and a half, whilst the Evening 
tenderd, with a circulation af 800,000, eaters for seriousminded Londoners. These 
newspapers form a powerful modern, efficient and forthright group, their main 
objective being cloter union between the Britihh Commonwealth of Nations. 
‘Another powerful group of newspapers is the Rochermere group, owned by 
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Lord Rothermere and headed by the Daily Mail, that anti-Socialist newspaper, with 2 
circulation of 2,000,000 payed , printed simultaneously in Londen and Man: 
chester. Its associate, the Evening News, has the biggest circulation of any evening 
newspaper in the world and sells one and a half mil copies pet ey ts weekly 
associate is the Sunday Dispatch, with a circulation of two million copics, This is 
another group of influential newspapers, widely read in Great Bricain and very 
ular. 
PoP A third powerful group is the Odhams Press, owners of the mass circulation 
Sunday paper, The People, with a circulation of about 4,000,000, and John Bull, a 
popular weekly, and many other productions, including film, trade pspers and 
rett’s Peerage. The Daily Herald, the official organ of the Socialist Party and 
the trade unions, is, however, the most important and influential of the group. 
Established in 1921, from a humble beginning it has grown with the Socialist Party 
in Great Britain. For some years the Daily Herald fred very much from hand to 
mouth, although on the initiative of Mr. I:mncst Bevin (the present Foreign Secre- 
tary), who acted as chairman at the time, it reccived financial backing from the trade 
unions. 

Today the Daily Herald, to su the political policy of the Socialist 
Panty ahd the iodustelal policy rite! rade Unions, hat a circulation of 2,ane,000, and 
is a national newspaper Fig respected by all shades of public upinion. This well- 
informed and scrious-minded daily forms one of the main pillars of the British 

88. 

‘The News Chronicle, another enlightened and influential daily, is a Liberal news- 

per, whose fortunes have progressed and ialien with those of the Liberal Party. 
Since the decline of the Liberal Parry. the News Chronicle bas drawn closer towards 
the ideals and aspirations of the Labour Party, but on the whole it is an independent 
journal of decided views, which attracts readers of all partics as well as thuse with 
ho party alliances. 

he News Chronicle is another journal which cannot be owned by one person or 
a group of persons, as it is administered by a trust. Its evening associate, the Star, 
is a popular newspaper with a circulation of 1,000,000, 

Amongst the Sunday papers, the greatest of them all is the News of the World, 
with the colossal circulation of 7,500,000. It is estimated that half the adult popu- 
lation of the British Isles reads this newspaper every Sunday. The only other journal 
in the world with a bigger circulation is the Readers’ Digest, selling about 12,000,000 
copies, but this is the total of all its editions published in various countries and in 
various languages, 

In the ficld of gigantic circulations is the Radio Times, which gives the broad- 
casting programme of the British Broadcasting Corporation, with a circulation of 
well aver 5,000,000. 

Chief among the influential provincial morning papers are the daily Yorkshire 
Post, the Liverpool Post, the Scotsman, the Glasgow ‘Herald, the Bermaingham Post 
and the Western Morning News, all laying their vital part in the collection and dis- 
teminarion of news and the guidance of the British people. These papers mainly 
serve regional interests and have the tremendous support of local loyalties. 

Influential weeklies, such as the Spectator, Time and Tide, the New Statesman 
and Nation, and monthly magazines and quarterlics all play a vigorous and effective 
part in the entightenment and guidance of public opinion, in spreading culture and in 
providing good reading. These contribute ably and effectively to the cultural life 
of Great Britain, 

Before the secoud world war Great Britain consumed more newspapers in pro- 
portion to population than any of the leading nations of the world—6o Ibs. per head 
er year as compared with 56 lbs. in the United States. In 1946, however, owing to 
‘war exigencies, newspaper consumption in Britain dropped to 15¢ lbs., whereas, in 
che United States it rose to 59 Ibs. Although American newspapers are much larger, 
British newspapers have more readers—one for cvery two inhabitants as 
comy With ove for every threx in the United States 


pproximate figures of newspaper sales in 1946 as compared with pre-war circu- 
lation are : 
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Daily Papers. Pre-War. May, 1946. 

London mornings ... + 19,490;000 1134490,000 

Provincial mornings 1,740/000 33830,000 

London evenings -.. 1,850,000 2,670,000 

Provincial evenings '5:230,000 6,450,000 

Total ... 19,210,000 251550000 

Sundsy papers... ... 16,000,000 25,000,000 
‘The provincial press has tremendous strength and influence. In great industrial 
centres such as Manchester, Birmi Liverpool and Glasgow, newspapers such 


as the Manchester Guardian, the Birmingham Post, the Liverpool Poss and the 
Glasgow Herald play the same réles as the great national dailies in London. In all 
agricultural cities and rural districts there are local newspapers giving local news. 
In these local newspapers, naturally, international events do not receive much atten- 
tion. ‘These new: have retained their former traditions and journalistic habits, 
tnd; like the people liviog in thove districts, are moder and sincere and lack ostentar 
tion, Provincial and | undoubtedly plays a great port in the happiness of 
the people of the British Isles. Altogether there are ane theusand weekly’ gad fort 


_ nightly periodicals in Great Britain. 


‘One of the outstanding events of the nineteenth century was the establishment 


"and development of news agencies, Reuters and the Press Avsriation, which suppl 
« the bulk of news to British newspapers. ‘These agencies were established! in 1847 a0 


1870 respectively, and have rendered valuable service in the way of gathering internal 
apart the British such ind solidarity. ‘This 
tis thus that the Bri strength and solidarity. This can 
undoubtedly be traced to Brith charwcter. Novethee special care pe id attention 
have been given and practical expedients worked out to perpetuate this magnificent 
and gigantic structure. ‘The most noteworthy of these expedients has been the ques- 
tion newepapet trusts, As we have noticed, great journals such as The Timer, 
Manchester Guardian, News Chronicle, the Observer, the Economist and the Spee- 
deter, all supreme in the work! of responsible journalima, are oll newopaper trusts 
admit of no guside influence and the temptations of material or peryonat gaine 
are totally debarred. They are institutions charged with a high public duty, with 
their freedom safeguarded and preserved against personal or party encroachment 

‘The British press plays a great part in the daily life of the people of the British 
Isles. Democracy in its best and simplest form, as worked in Great Britain, is funda. 
mentally dependent on the people being acquainted with the economie and political 
problems and difficulties surroundin; . In fact, if real democracy is desired it 
Tr eucotial that each individual should comprehend these difficulties. 

The British press, with its unselfish devotion to high public duty, has great faith 
and confidence in the progressive spirit, the sense of dignity, responsibility, fair play 
and uprightness of the British which is of tremendous help tw them in their 
onerous task. Their constant endeavour for securing and safeguarding the freedom 
of the individual in all its social, national, spiral and religious aspects is one of the 
fundamentals on which the welfare of the British public is constructed. 


‘Tue Barris Passs snp Inan 


‘What does a survey of the attitude of the British press towards Iran reveal? 

There is no doubt that, generally speaking, on fundamental issues the main bulk 
of the British press invariably follows the line of policy adopted by the British Govern: 
ment towards Iran, There have been, however, notable exceptions to this. In the 
past some of the more liberal-minded newspapers in England have not teen eye to 
eye with British policy towards Iran and have advocated a more liberal and sym- 

thetic outlook. On the other hand, other sections of the British press have mani- 
Qened a lack of understanding and rympathy for Iran's problems. Early in 1540, 
when German armed forces had reached the oilfield regions of Grozni and Maikep, 
some British newspapers rather impatiently advocated strong arm action towards Iran. 
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As recently as two years ago influential sections of the British gave 
beseai interpretations to events in Iran and put forward disingenuous solutions for 
Iran's ills, 


On October 16, 1945, The Times, in a leading article on “Persia Today,” 

referred to the question of the withdrawal of AngloRussian forecs from Persia 

by March 2, 1946, and accused the Iranians of playing off Great Britain against 

the Sovict Union, and vice versa. Now this is a very old suspicion that the 

British have against us, and it is very important that we should know of it, and 

spare no effort in eradicating chs unjust accusation, which is based om rather 
proofs. 


In my reply, published in The Times of October 11, 1945, I said : 


The leading article on “ Persia Today,” which appeared in your issue of 
Saturday last, deals with what is surely a difficult and controversial situation. 
There is, however, onc partcular point in it on which I should like to comment, 
You refer to the apprehension ans in connexion with the presence of 
Russian troops in Iran, and state that “... the manner of their [Iranian] 
expression smacks of a desire to play aff one occupying power (Great Britain) 
against another (Russia)."” 

Since the Napoleome days carly in the nineteenth century, when Anglo-Russian 
interests in Iran frequently clashed, the British have been obsessed with the idea 
that Iranians play them off againse Russia and vice versa, This suspicion is 
haved on slender proofs. It is ‘mainly on the erroneous assumption that 
Tramans consider Anglo-Russian animosity a3 a psisite of Persian security, 
This is not so. The majority of Iranians do not think along these lines. Iran 
has heen for far too long one of the scenes of Anglo Russian rivalry in the Eavt 
It is common knowledge that she has suffered considerably sn the last 120 years 
‘on account of foreign competition for political influence in the country. Surely 
Iranians would wish to sce the end of this rivalry if it still exists. If this illusory 
rivalry between the two great neighbours of Iran were to be aggravated, [ran 
would not escape unscathed. 

Tam aware that this frame of mind is not new in England. One can find 
evidence in the remark of Sir Charles Hardinge (Permanent Under-Secretary of 
the Foreign Office, 1907) on the sound judgment of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the 
liberal-minded British Minister to Teheran, when, in a despatch dated Septem- 
ber 13, 1907, to Sir Edward Grey (afterwards Lord Grey of Pallodon), the British 
Minister, while Seplorin the ill-fated Anglo-Russian convention of 1997, 
defended the struggle of Iranians in maintaining their independence and terri- 
torial integrity. Sir Charles Hardinge minuted his despatch as follows: “ The 
annoyance of the Persians at not being able to play off Russia against England 
any more to their advantage was to be foreseen... .” (Gooch and Temperiey, 
The Anglo-Russian Rapprochement, 1903-1907, Volume IV, Despatch No. 53t 
p- 592.) The Anglo Russian Convention of 1907 was stillborn, and since then ite 
incompatibility with the liberal trends and aspirations of this age has been recog 
nized on all sides, Unfortunately it scems to have left a legacy of unfounded 
suspicion. 

The New Stetcrman and Nation, in a Tapert (December 1, 1948) on “Unrest 
in Persia,” gave 2 colourful pence ot fidespread dissatisfaction with the cor- 

rupt right-wing oligarchy in Teheran, especially among the national minorities.” 

In the reply, which was published in the New Statesman and Nation of Decem- 
ber 22, 1945, I remarked : 

In comment on “ Unrest in Persia” it is suggested that “ dissatisfaction 
with the corrupt Right Wing oligarchy which rules from Teheran is undoubtedly 
widespread, especially among the national minorities. 

1} May it be asked to does che generic term “Right Wing” in Iran 
apply? Is it the overwhelming majority of the people of Ian who are against 
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foreign intervention and who have steadfastly resisted insidious forcign intrigue? 
‘The apparent dichotomy between the “ Right” and “Left” in Iran is in actual 
fact a figment of imagination on the part of certain 

(2) Does “ widespread dissatisfaction and. nati i al 
sonorous and artificial complaints of a miserable band ot “imported” agitators 
who roam about the northern provinces of }ran where Soviet armed forces are 
ationed, and perpetrate all Kinds of nefarious acts inimical to the political 
inde iran? 

If the expression “national minorities” is meant to convey the minorities 
differing in name and religion from the ruling majority and oppressed by them 
analogous to the non-Russian minorities of Russia in Taarist days—then it 
can be said withour fear of contradiction that in Ican such minorrucs ate non- 
existent, In Iran not only Turkish and Arabic speaking Muslims are treated 
in civil and political rights on an cqual footing with their Pers:an-spcaking fellow- 
citizens, but even the small minority of Christian Armenians (about 60,000 
altogether), Assyrians (about 10,000), Jews (about 40,000) and Zoroastrians (about 
10,000) have their own deputies in'the Teheran Parliament, whereas normally 
representation is based on one deputy per 100,000 inhabitants, 

2 ‘To suggest that “recent incidents have been deliberately provoked by the 











it Wing parties and Government a; ” shows a distinct lack of know- 

of the situauon in Iran, The socalled “ Right Wing partics—i.e., patriots 
who by Treaty rights demand the withdrawal of foreign troops trom Iran—have, 
since the entry of Soviet troops in the country in August, 1941, gracefully 
tolerated the consequences of interference in their country's internal affairs on 
account of (a) their genuine friendship for the people and Government of the 
UL.S.S.R. and (6) the confident desire tu see the back of Soviet forces in Iran. 
Surely the slightest perspicacity would show even to a much maligned “Right 
Winger” that provoking incidents would frustrate ail such hopey and would 
play into the hand of intransigent foreign Powers who are apt at timer to blink 
at glaring facts. 

M4) Te say that “ using the pretext that free elections can only be held alter 
the Allied meope are withdrawa, dhe Government has postpencd them,” does ot 
correspond with facts, On October 14, 1945, the Parfiament in Teheran, on its 
‘own initiative, by a majority of more than 80 per cent., pasted a resolution, which 
became a law, forbidding elections until after all “Allied troops had left the 


country. 

(6) May 1 venture wo stress the fact that the socalled “‘irreyalar and corrupt 
régime in Iran,"” whatever shortcomings it may or may not have, is not ‘*main- 
tained by Great Britain and the United States,” and it is not the Government's 
action which encourages 2 “ ist movement "? It is the lack of freedom of 
movement which Soviet authorities have imposed on franian security forces and 
officials and the free hand given to non-Iranian agitators and tusbulent clements 
which are causing the disturbances.” 

Similarly, on December 3, 1945, the popular weekly magazine Tribune, under 











the title of “Big Three and Persia the opinion that “what the 
country needed is not complete nonintervention by the Big Three . . .” and 
advocated “'. . . genuine intervention by the United Nations. . . .” 


In a reply given by me and published in the Tribune of December 21, 1945, I 
said: 
‘The suggestion that Persia needs genuine intervention by the United Nations 
is truly a fantastic one, to say the least. ‘The advocation of such infringements 
on the fundamental rights of smaller nations will steadily bur surely bring about 
the same set of ciecumstances which plunged the world into two catastrophic 
wars during the present century. : ; 
‘Whatever shortcomings may be distrned in the sodal and economic structure 
of Iran, they are to a great degree directly and indirectly attributable to 
Cjntervention ” of foreign Powers. It has been these turbid external influences 
which have tended to deprive Iran of stability and centralized government. This 
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has brought in its wake lack of security, social disorder, and has paralysed the 

normal development of the country’s resources. Mr. Eden's enlightened and 

objective comment on the situation in Iran in the House of on 

November az to the effect that“... At the time of entry of Anglo-Soviet troops 

in Iran, we made it plain it was only to insure our supplies to Russia that we 

intervened in Persia, and that we wished to interfere as little as we could with 

Persian sovereignty. We were most anxious not to revert to that past and per- 

nicious policy, which was called the ‘ spheres of influence.’ Our task in Persia, 

and our only task, was to guard the lines of communications and supply, and nat 
to interfere in internal affairs in Persia,” is the best answer to your contributor’s 
plea of “intervention” by the Big Threc in internal affairs in Iran. 

The game of baiting Jran, particularly in times of stress, is a favourite pastime 
of a misority secon of the Batish press, who are after sensational and colourful 
news. This baiting takes the form of reproducing Arabian Night storics about Iran 
and recounting her shortcomings with apparent ignorance. | Neadless to say, the 
responsible section of the British press docs not indulge in this scnscless form of abuse 
and ridieule by socalled “ experts.” 

‘Most of the articles in question contsin a multitude of misstatements, many af 
which could not be refute, and the deductions made are palpably nonsensical. They 
are mainly a travesty of truth as well ax good taste, so much is omitted and so mi 
presented out of focus 

Fortunately this type of “expert” is few and far between. 


Syaparneric Unparstanpina 


ceived sympathetic and helpful understanding from 
"he influential Daily Telegraph and the 











On the other hand Iran 
foveal organs of the Britis 
sunday Times give us every possible assistance and regularly report and comment on 
events in Iran objectively. Other national dail; newspaper with huge circulations, 
such as the Daily Mail, Daily Herald, News ‘orld and the Scotsman, have 
invariably supported our cause and rendered effective help in enlightening British 
Bublic opinion on Iranian affair. Weekly, monthly and quarterly magazines, such 
as the Economust, the Spectator, Time and Tide, Great Britain and the East, the 
Asiatic Review, to name a few, all show tical friendship and goodwill towards 
us. So far as news is concerned, the British press is fortunate in being served by 2 
first-class news icy such as Reuters, whose correspondents, even in times of stress, 
seldom deviate from the onerous tack of objective and impartial reporting. 
‘We are most grateful for the sustained, unstinted fairness and faith which, 
on the whole, is shown to Iran by the main responsible section of the British Press. 
‘We cherish this friendship and the exalted sentiments that prompt it, and hope that 
through mutual respect and understanding this friendship may be perpetually 
strengthened. 

In stating our grievances against a minor section of the British press, there must 
also be occasion for searching of heart amongst the Persian press. 

‘What have we made of our opportunities to enlighten our own people on British 
affairs and to exchange intellectual ideas and goodwill between our two countries? 
‘To what extent has the Persian pecss conmnbaned to the strengthening of the existing 
bonds of friendship and amity between Iran and Great Britain? These two vit 
subjects are outside the scope af my talk, but it would be well to ponder over them. 


Awevo-laxian Uxonastanpinc 
The handicaps of Iranians in discerning the British way of life and mode of 
thought are indeed great. The experience of Iranians in parliamentary and demo- 
cratic forms of government has been too shortlived to allow of a deep unders:and- 
ing of the mature reursiat snd sense of ible outlook of the British. ‘There i, 
however, n0 it time, im ry direction 
be relied on eo close the gap in dpdertanding ae 
‘One hears disillusion and frustration voiced by some people on both sides; there 
arc those on the Iranian side who despair of nian relations ever being nurtured 
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on a solid foundation of mutual understanding and reciprocal treatment; then there 
sre thor on the British side who feel that Iran i constantly trying to play them off 
against other Great Powers. 

‘These contentions are, however, based on slender proofs and are not confirmed 

historical facts, What is true ig thatthe legacy of years of apathy and mistakes, 
of mutual distrust and lack of understandin; contributed in no small measure 
to the recurrent lack of harmony in Iran’s relations with Great Britain. At the same 
time it is beyond dispute that Anglo-Iranian relations have stood the test of time. 

‘The majority of Iranians of w! creed ar political outlook are fully cognisant 
of the important réle played by the British in the Near and Middle East during the 
last 150 years. They are conscious of the deep and strong bonds of goodwill existing 
between themeeives and the British and in so far as Anglolranian relations are con- 
cerned are prepared to look ahead and not to look furtively back. 

‘The British on their part have an admiration for Iran's culture, background, his- 
tory, traditions and arts. They are fully alive to the importance of Iran remaining a 
strong, sovereign, independent country, and to play the part that ix rightfully Bers 
in the comity of nations. 

Today, Great Britain is trying to put her bouse in order after a long and heroic 
struggle “a which the Bete nation made tremendous sacrifices, ‘Ne doubt her 
economy has been hardly hit and her industry enfeebled, but it is all too easy to 
follow false propaganda and blink at the innate and potential power of Great Britain 
Ie says 2 grene deal for British character and strength that a Victorious nation it pre. 
pared to tighten her belt to such an extent, in order that the reconstruction of her 
economy may be placed on a wound footing. Behind the present economic crisis 
there is something solid, fundamental and virile, which possesses the genius of design 
and action, and that is the people of the British Isles. They have conquered in many 
a bigger struggle before, and I have no doubé that they will triumph over their present 

ties. 





SOME DETAILS OF EVENTS IN INDOCHINA 
By Anpré Surman 


A question which is often debsted in the Press of all countries is that of the Japanese 
participation in the struggle of the Vict Minh. In a preceding article we recalled 
that the armed movement for the independence of the Viet Nam was secretly 
launched and directed at the beginning by the Japanese Gencral Staff, It remains 
for us to show what active part the Japanese took in the struggle carried on since 
1945 by Ho Chi Minh. 

The Japanese Generals detained at Singapore by the British authoritics admitted 
that they had prepared in the munutest detail the insurrection in the Netherlands 
Indies at the moment when the surrender of the Tokio Government became certain. 
Even when they were defeated the Japanese meant to bring about by indirect means 
the expulsion of all the white raccs from the territories of Asia. It was the same in 
Indochina. From the end of August, 1945, thousands of Japancze soldiers, obeyinj 
the secret orders of their superiors, descricd with their anne and equipment and 
joined the troops of the Vier Minh." At the beginning of 1946 a French official com- 
uniqué put the number of these deserters as &000 1h Cochinchina alone." Ho Chi 
Minh, at the time of the formation of his Government, did not hesitate to affirm his 
collaboration with the Japanese, for, when his troops marched for the first time 
through the strects of Hanoi, they were preceded by the Japanese and Viet Minh 
flags® The Chinese troops, who, by agrecment, occupied Indochina from the 
sixteenth parallel, were careful not to intern the Japanese, and, on the contrary, 
allowed them to join in the Viet Minh struggle while oppoting the rearmament of 
the French at Hanoi? 
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Ho Chi Minh claims that he and his party have always openly opposed the 
Japanese. The only certain fact in support of this claim is that a small post of eight 
Japanese were killed at Thai N’Guyen by a oumber of Tonkinese, who withed to 
possess themselves of their arms.‘ On the other hand, in their propagandist 
Pamphlets the Viet Minh boast of having disarmed the groups af French soldiers 
who, after the attack of March 9, 1945, were trying to gct to China. ‘This was done, 
to they say, to prevent the arms of these soldiers falling intu the hands of the 
Japanese... 

Tt 1s tue that Ho Chi Minh, at the beginning of 1945, to the 
sentattes ol the Feench Resstance a pact at anttlapance cooperation, Bat thes 
representatives asked for details—and Ho Chi Minh kept silence. 

‘The participation of the Japanese in the Vict Minh struggle is morcover quite 
open. From south to north of Indochina, on mott of the betlegrounds, we found 
an appreciable number of Japanese corpses. We have arrested or captured a number 
of Japanese who, at one time, were the presidents of the Viet Mioh Comités. ‘There 
were even some who fulfilled the functions of political advisers.’ Ho Chi Minh has 
taken up on his own account the anti-white me of the Japanese. Between 
two speeches affirming his desire to sce a united’ Viet Nam ener the Union Fran. 
guises he has launched broadcast appeals to all Asiatie peoples, urging them to expel 
the white races from Asia. At the time of the “sphere of co-prosperity in the Great 
‘Asia of the Orientals we heard the same language in the mouths of the Japanese. 

‘We must add here thrce irrelutable pieces of evidence. In January, 1947,  repre- 
sentative of Ho Chi Minh in Paris |, in the course of a statement to the 
Press, that 15,000 Japanese had fought in the ranks of Viet Minh, And two British 
journalists who were allowed to visit the headquarters of Ho Chi Mink after 
December 19, 1946, noticed that the sentries were Japanete—and that Japanese 
officers gave orders in Japanese. Lastly, many of the French who resisted the attack 
of December 1g at Hanoi saw that the Japanese tormed the backbone of the Viet 
Nam assalants, and even struck them it they fell back. 

‘A second point which we must bring forward is the unrehability of Ho Chi Minh, 

On March 6, 1946, he signed the famous agreement by which France recognized 
the Republic of Viet Nam as a free State, “forming part of the Federation of Indo- 
china and of the Union Frangaice.” Wut the next day, March 7, the Central Com- 
mittee ol Viet Minh addressed to the responsible men of the party 2 confidential 
communiqué, explaining that the agreement of March 6 and the further contingent 
agreements had but onc aim~ “to gain ume to manufacture arms,” 

“We must make tife imposible tor the French," suid this communiqué, “private 
life as well ax public lite. No domestic staff—-boycott of French trade, French indus- 
tial undertakings, French plantations, French technicians... We murt regulate 
our conduct in such a way that two years hence, at latest, all the French will have 
left, voluntarily or otherwise, the territory of Vict Nam."* ‘This secret message wax 
quoted on March 18, 1947, at the Tribune of the National Assembly by M. Marius 
Moutet, Minister of France d'OutréMer. Some days later, in the course of a public 
ceremony held at Hanoi, M. Tran Huy Licu, Minister of Information and 
Propaganda, confirmed in a specch that the agreement of March 6 was only a pause 
allowing him to strengthen the forces for future combat. 

‘The anti-French senuments of the Government of Ho Chi Minh were shown 
both before and after the agreement of March 6, by the numerous assaults on the 
French of Hanoi. From March, 1945, until March, 1946, and_particularly from 
September, 1945, onwards, the French have been the victims of 38 murders, 262 
attempts at murder, powonings, incendiarism and unprovoked attacks, and of 421 
captures, scquestrations and kidnappings.” 

Ho Chi Minh hastened to bring iy army up to 10000 men instead of the 
10,000 authorized by the agreement: he sent to China all the available stocks of rice 
to pay for the purchase of arms; he had road-blocks, trenches and anti-tank defences 
bully fo the stects of Hanck. “He drew up, a long time i advance, the plan of 
attack of December 19, 1946. In Cochinchina the assassination of well-known men 
became a common practice.!® 

‘At the present Gime several hundred civilian hostages, both French and foreign 
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(women, children, old people, priests and nuns of all natiooalitics, non-combatants), 
taken at Hanoi and in some of the towns in the north of Indochina, are languishing 
in Viet Nam Ho Chi Minh refuses even to give a list to the delegate of the 
International Cross, and he has just rel only a few Spanish priests, 
Canadians and Indians.*# 

‘These are the grounds on which the French Government, before attempting to 
negotiate afresh with Ho Chi Minh, have decided to obtain guarantees, 
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Kastaniet Lymics. By J. L. Kaul, (Kashmir: Rinemisray Srinagar.) Rs. 4.8. 
Ser Avsomnno Ciacts—Tixn Nusser. (Pondicherry: Sri Aurobindo Ashram 
Press.) Rs. §. 
gd oon! Feces. By Niredbaran. (Pondicherry: S1i Aurobindo tshrane 
ws.) Re. 4.8, 
Hus Trims or Jrvrone, By Lakshmi Narayana Sabu. (Cuttack : Orissa Mission 
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Innis mw Wont Pourmes. By Dr. Lanka Sundaram. (Delhi: Sultan Chand and 

. 10 

Men anp Rivexs, By Humayun Kabir. (London: New India Publishing Co.) 
98. 6d. 





(Reviewed by Exum Hawaxn) 
Kashmiri literature has had all too little ya To Dr. Amaranatha Jha and his 
ssor Dr. §. G. Dunn gratitude is due; for their influence, especially that of 

. Tha, led Mr. Kaul to turn from research into foreign Gclds and devote his talents 
and poetical sympathies t0 disclosure of the beauties of the Kashmiri lyrics, ‘Those 
who have already tested the light charm of Mahmud Gumi in Burkhard’s forty- 
-old tranalation will welcome Mr. Kaul’s scholarly anthology which encircles 
fahmud Gami and his Parmanand and Prakash Ram with the earlier lyrics of 
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Lal Ded and Nus-ud-din aod (from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries) Haba 
Khatun and Arnimal, and the present-day imagery of Mahjur and Zinda Kaul. 
The melody and lilt, owing much to Persian, have in these lyrics a characteristic 
charm of craftsmanship and sentiment. ‘The story of this tradition begins in 
mysticism, travels through the moods of secular passion until today it has reached 
a happy blend of both garnished with a sincere devotion to faith in the good in man. 
More sophisticated self-conscious are the Poems and se of the Sri Aurobindo 
tchool 1m the far south. Words--not always discrectly yoked to the task—overpower 
the thought. The deftness of these Indian writers in the medium of 2 foreign tongue 
disarms eriticism. Not that they fear the critic—as K. D. Sethna shows in wielding 
a flashing rapier in the defence of his master's inspiration. The Sri Aurobindo 
hications show a standard of book production above that of the ordinary Indian 
press. From led to the life of the People is or should be a short step. So, Kabir’s 
graceful novel of Bengal village life and Sahu’s informative picture of Orissa hill 
tribes give occusion to ponder on the vastness of the human , which is the 
background to the political tasks of the new India and Pakistan. Dr, Sundaram 
applies his wide efperience—sharply seared perhaps by not always wellfounded 
reentment—to sketching in the requirements of nationalist thought as expressed 
‘on the eve of independence. Iifficulues of book publishing~-not unknown in this 
country, too—have made it impossible for the author to kecp pace with the rapid 
match of events which in many have forestalled even some of his. major 
criticisms, Incidentally, now that it sndence bas come it will be hoped that br. 
Sundaram will take a mellower view of India’s relations with those parts of the world 
where large Indian communities reside. This comment concerns not so much the 
controversy in South Africa ay the attitude to be adopted by an independent India 
toward Burma, Ceylon and Malaya, 





Ista in mux Wont. By Zaki Ah, Bvo, Pp. x, 4343 4 maps, (Lahore: Muhammad 
Ashraf.) Rs. 8, 
(Reviewed by Provesson A. J. Aussnzy) 


Dr, Zaki Ali, the Egyption physician teaching at the University of Geneva, has 
brought out a new and thoroughly revised edition of the book he first published in 
Igy ‘The volume falls into evo parts: the fet dearer the enental menage of 
Islam, and its political and cultural history through the ages, while 
sents a wire of Tian in the twentieth cenmtorp, down ‘the end of 946. The 
author, a skilful propagandist, gives us in a broad and remarkable review a clear 
elucidation of the problems and struggles the aims and aspirations of che various 
Islamic countries in their rise to nationl He is an enthusiast for Pantslam. “In 
order to coordinate the efforts and actions involved in the proves of unification, T 
specifically the setting up of a Catiphate Council, duly elected by true repre- 
tentatives of all Muslim peoples, in an allIslamic Congress.” In another t 
passage Dr. Zaki Al writes: The Islamic system is thus 2 mean between the 
extremes of dictatorial Communism and liberal Capitalism.” He envisages a situa- 
tion in which Allslare may act as the counterpoise between Soviet Russia and her 
satellites and the Anglo-American bloc. To those who desire to know what ideas 
and ideals are abroad in the Islamic world of today, this book, masterly of its kind, 
for all its partisanship and occasional inaccuracies, is an. indispensable guide. 


The views expressed in thete pages must be taken as those of the individual 
consibutors. Tua Ananic Revizw does not hold itself responsible for them. 
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iv Gurgaon 

May I draw attention to 2 book review on page 280 of the Astaric Revizw for July? 
Professor Anwar Qureshi there states that the fate of my work in Gurgaon is 2 clear 
example of an ordinary civil scrvant in his official capacity being seldom sble to get 
to the real thoughts of the people. 3 7 

‘The unwillingness of a backward people to stick to new things after the departure 
of the reformer cannoc by any stretch of the imagination mean that the reformer 
could not get to the real thoughts of the people. soundness of the foundations 
laid in Gurgaon has been universally admitted, and they have been copied in many 
parts of India and in other countries in Asia and Africa. The failure of the 
Gargaon people to keep the work going rests squarely on the shoulders of the Punjab 
Government and its servants, and those who either helped to scrap the organization 
T built up or faited to keep the people up to the mark would now, I think, willingly 
admit that they were wrong in doing 20. 





F. L. Brarne. 
‘Tt Grass, Asma, Tratrorp, Noxroux. 


‘August 1, 1947. 
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ot XNDIAN LIGHT LITERATURE. 


temporary, and not merely allowed wit to degenerate mto carica- 
ture, but caricature to trespass upon coarseness. « 
This, if continued, must be fatal to the publication. The Indian 
ublic is long suffering : it will endure bad paper, bad print, and 
Fad jokes, but to do it justice, we believe that it will not endure 


’e come lastly to the most important portion of Indian mo- 
dern literature,—the newspaper press. Of this important corpo- 
‘ration we are inclined, both by symy and conviction, to speak 
with considerable respect: sympathy—for are we not cultivators 
wf an adjvining field ? conviction—for we do not forget the servi- 
, ces which the Indian press has rendered ; that it is the chief 
source of amusement to society singularly in want of amuse-~ 
ment; that ite labours have been for the most part characterized by 
industry and perseverance ; above all, that its independence has 
been ym if ever impeached. It is then in no spirit of hoa- 
{tility that we sak the question, Does the nowspaper press enjoy 
that credit and exercise that influence in India which it does in 
Englatd? and if this question be answered, as we think it must 
be, in the negative, what is the reason of this inferiority? The 
: gnawer to this Secon quarter is, we believe, neither simple nor 
ay nt, We are ly to allow that it is not possible for any 
is per to secure the same galaxy of talent or the same 
unger of information as are concentrated on tho London 
: Times ; otill, we believe that there are other more serious obstacles 
to newspaper success in this country than the absence either of 
efficient reporting or literary ability. It is matter of common 
oqpsent that the power of 9 newspaper consiste in the combination 
and publicity ; the incognito of the writer, the multipli- 
c the readers. causes which have led to the overpower- 
ing success of the Timer are numerous, and some of them, we be- 
eve, very deeply rooted in the complications of the English social 
system : but no one can doubt that among the chief causes has 
‘been the aso StL. ish hae the Jones and the Robinsons 
who write those thundering articles which are {o prevent a revolu~ 
tion, to recommend a war, to command a treaty, or to rebuke a 
Queen, are concealed from view, the ity of the imper- 
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Join Doe and Richard Roe were gross and palpable impostors ; 
—zthe Wintrd of he North 3s aay bungler, compared with 
he magic i or quiet gentlemen. 
n the neighbourhood oP Rlackiias bridge, on the faculties of the 
British public; with their prodigious and complete euocess in 
naking the thing which is not, to be the which is ; in 
mpressing men’s minds with a profound Delief that Mears. Smith, 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson, who write, edit and the thun- 
doring columns, are not real and living personages, but that the Zima 
which is Ferre ry oor sheet of covered ee a marks, 
is possessed of n vital conscious individuality. managerte 
behind the scenes are ‘temsclves fally aware of tho essential m- 
portance of this great conjuring trick, we have many proofs, With 
what care is the illusion kept up: with what reluctance are the 
public allowed to perceive so much as the existence of a printer ; 
what an entire absence of any reference to the machinery by which 
the illusion is produced: what eclf-denying abstinence thé 
oclat which must accompany the reputation of writing those 
smart and influential articles: or to come to more direct proof— 
what intense indignation, what an obvious agony of euppreseed 
when Mr. Drummond proclaims in the House of Dinenons tip 
names of some of the principal actors in this grand conspi $ 
what triumph when Mr, Mowbray Morris les all 
the endeavours of parliamentary committee, which by 
violating the mysteries of the preas, to circumscribe ite lil 4 
The spell which is so potent for success in England cannot be 
wholly neglected without « corresponding degree of failure in In~ 
din. That it is neglected we nead not say. We will not our- 
solve transgreas the secresy which we recommend by the mentidn 
of names ; ut in Society names are mentioned and canvassed ev: 
day. The Dethi Gazette might influence the politics of Briti 
India—but Mr. So-and-so is but one among many councillors, 
The Lahore Chronicle might sway the mind of the Governor Ge- 
nalts his Lordship refuses to tremble before the name 
of ——_—_. 
Nor is this all. It is not enough that every paper is known 
and spoken of as belonging to this or that individual: this alone 
would indeed be sufficient grievously to impair the influence o 
any journal; but as Snough tp comauiss the indiscretion, ever. 
prominence is given to whi taost jealously guy 
Prenat the machinery Uy which the peer in ontued« ¢ 
public should be enticed to forget that there is such an animal 
& printer’s devil, such a workman os a sub-cditor, such an ent 
aa a contributor. On the contrary the decroase of the establi 
ment, the shortcomings of delinquent printers, are serupulor 
evarded + ana rae 
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